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GERMANS AND POLES AS NEIGHBOURS 
by W. J. Rosk 


OR a thousand years we possess a more or less unbroken 

record of the relations of the two peoples inhabiting the 
plainlands of northern Europe between the Baltic Sea and the 
mountain chain traversing the continent from west to east. It 
was inevitable that each should exert on the other a measure of 
influence during these centuries; and it is a misfortune that the 
(mainly) political antagonism, which has developed in modern 
times, has tended to obscure all other features of these relations. 
Of this political side of things, in which not Germany as a whole 
but Prussia has been the chief actor, we know a good deal. As 
a result, we have the popular notion (expressed even in a Polish 
proverb), that since the dawn of time Germans and Poles have 
never been brothers! Like so many other proverbs, this one 
represents only a half-truth, and the pity is that this is not realized. 
Some day the right person will bring together in a stately 
volume the evidence as to the collaboration and mutual exchange 
of services these two neighbours can shew; the hope of the 
present sketch is only to indicate the lines on which such a study 
would move. 


I 


What looks to the casual observer to be an age-long enmity 
between Germans and Poles (we shall use these names, even for 
times when they do not strictly apply), may be seen to have two 
sides. On the one hand we have the physical conflict arising from 
the quest for land and for business; on the other the differences 
of speech, even of mores, and later on the enmities of Faith and of 
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the ensuing national heritages. These two forces should be kept 
distinct, though they cannot wholly be separated. Together they 
have helped to create the apparent impasse we are confronted 
with in post-war times. 

The thrust of German traders eastward along the Baltic 
sea-front (the Hansa towns), cut right across areas inhabited 
for centuries by Slav peasant and fisher-folk, as well as the 
aspiration of the Polish kingdom to secure for itself an outlet 
on the world via the sea. Two races were being run, and they 
crossed at right-angles around the mouth of the Vistula. Clashes 
were inevitable, and by turns each party looked to be the winner. 
Independent of all this was the sense of strangeness, due to 
otherness of speech, which two neighbour peoples were bound 
to feel; a strangeness that was greatly aggravated by the whole 
record of the Teutonic Knights of the Cross from the time when, 
early in the fourteenth century, they settled on the lower Vistula. 
From Reformation days this sense of antagonism became 
universal. The stereotype found general acceptance that German 
and Protestant were synonymous terms, and that to be a Pole 
meant being Catholic. It made no difference that this way of 
putting things was not a fair one. The popular mind is never 
careful in such things, and the judgment seemed to be confirmed 
when the Great Elector took sides with the Swedes in their 
invasion of Poland at the middle of the seventeenth century. 

The career of Frederic the Great, crowned by his extending of 
Prussia’s frontiers even at the expense of partitioning Poland, 
enhanced the psychology of conflict; and the once proud Slav 
nation found herself a pawn in the game being played for power 
and influence by her eastern and western neighbours. With this 
began the ascendancy of Prussia in the German world, which 
was consummated by Bismarck a century later. Thus, in the 
name of raison d’état, things were done which were bound to 
colour German-Polish relations, and which threatened to obliter- 
ate any traces of the economic and cultural collaboration that 
ought to be the lot of neighbour peoples. 

Now the simple truth is that Poles and Germans have done 
far more for one another than in mutual despite. Nor does any 
well-informed person deny that the latter have held the favoured 
place of the elder brother; and so could serve the younger in 
many ways that could not at once be reciprocated. Only one 
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thing vexes even the soberest Polish patriot, viz. the easy 
assumption made too often by a certain type of German writer, 
that everything of value Poland has or is she owes to German 
culture! We find this sort of thing even in a volume supposed to 
be free either from politics, or from superficial patriotism: the 
book of essays published in 1933 by Oldenbourg (Munich), 
under the title Deutschland und Polen. (It appeared a year later in 
an English version from the same firm.) Alongside some very 
fine essays the reader will find here the most fantastic and un- 
reliable conclusions and inferences. This is a pity, for it just 
darkens counsel. It is unnecessary, seeing that the case for 
Poland’s debt to German civilization is a strong one, and should 
satisfy the pride of any reasonable person. It is also untrue; and 
on this account it rouses resentment in those who know better, 
and does not serve the ends we all have in view. 


II 


In calling the German world the ‘elder’ brother, we had in 
mind the favoured position it occupied during the ages as the 
nearest neighbour—on the Rhine and the Danube—of the 
‘grandeur that was Rome’. By the same token, in due course the 
Germanic tribes could and did receive, with all its blessings, the 
form and content of Latin Christianity. Poland, on the other 
hand, was quite outside the sphere of influence of Rome. There 
is no trace either of a road or a bridge, a bath or an amphitheatre 
on any corner of Polish land. Further, she received the Christian 
Faith, with attendant ideas and institutions, centuries later than 
did German lands; and for various reasons was slower in 
realizing the tangible fruitage of this gift. Actually order was 
brought out of chaos more quickly in the Vistula basin, after the 
coming of Christianity, than it had been along the Weser and the 
Elbe; and a large share of this work was done by German 
missionaries. Already Germans were assuming their greatest réle 
in Europe, inherent in their geographical position, that of 
transmitters of culture. 

How much of what the German monastic institutions brought 
into the still almost virgin wilderness of ‘the east’, was their own, 
and how much of it they in turn had received from others—their 
western neighbours, Italy, France and Britain, need not detain us 
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here. Poland owed a great part of her Catholicism to these Ger- 
man ‘brothers’, but by no means all. So again, centuries later, 
she owed a great part of her Protestantism (and there is still more 
of this in the land than appears on the surface), to German 
sources; but by no means all. What looks a clearer case, is the 
service rendered by the incoming German colonists, whom 
Polish princes invited to help in the restoration of their 
ruined countryside after the fierce Tartar raids of 1239-41. 
In particular the new-comers laid their hand to the re-building 
of the cities, which were now organized on the basis of the jus 
teutonicum, with a local self-government vastly superior to any- 
thing existing before. The gift of this Magdeburger Recht may well 
be acclaimed as the biggest single contribution German culture 
has made to her neighbours in eastern Europe. But no one should 
think that this new order was established only where Germans 
settled. Nor should one read into the minds of those gallant 
pioneers ideas they did not possess. Their one wish was to find 
better conditions of living and faring than they had at home. 
This Poland gave them, and in doing so went far toward repaying 
at once the debt she owed them. They did not go to the east as 
crusaders or missionaries, though the work they did was of this 
sort. Their children’s children, moreover, became naturalized, 
and for the most part identified themselves wholly with their 
new surroundings. 

This peaceful penetration was welcomed by the Polish nation, 
and the net result thereof, just as in the case of the service 
rendered by the monks, could have been closer relations between 
neighbours, had it not been for the disastrous record of the 
Teutonic Knights. Not only did they make German Kw/tur to be 
a hated thing in Polish homes, but they antagonized quite as 
much their fellow-Germans settled in the towns of the 
lower Vistula region. The upshot was an alliance between 
these and the Polish crown, to complete the work begun at 
Tannenberg in 1410, and to break the tyranny of the Order. By 
the Treaty of Torun 1466, the Knights became subject to 
Poland; and on accepting the Lutheran faith sixty years later, 
they did homage to Sigismund I on the town square of Cracow 
1525. With this date the universal pattern of living, based on one 
speech and one faith, shared by Poland with the rest of western 
Europe, can be said to end; and the new order of national states 
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is at the door, with a prospect of rivalry both of cultures and of 
political prestige. 

Even now, however, the cultural collaboration and exchange 
of the neighbour peoples went on unbroken. Just as Nurnberg 
had been the centre of a flowering of the arts in the fifteenth 
century, so in the following one Wittenberg became a storm- 
centre of ideas, whose voice reached eastward to the Vistula and 
southward down the Danube. The days of Hans Sachs and his 
Singers, and of Peter Vischer and his fellow-masters in wood, 
stone and iron work, attracted youthful aspirants from all sides; 
among them the boy from Silesia who is called Veit Stoss by the 
Germans, and Wit Stwosz by the Poles. His masterpiece is the 
immortal altar in St. Mary’s church in Cracow, and it was as 
much a product of ‘German’ culture as was, let us say, the 
university in Prague. No one will ever know whether, coming 
from a frontier-land, the author was a German or a Pole. That 
he found his inspiration in Niirnberg and learned his trade there 
isnever questioned. The somewhat similar case of Copernicus, an 
even greater genius, has also been a bone of contention. Born 
in Torun, he had both German and Polish blood in his veins. 
He was educated in Cracow, and then at the universities of Italy. 
He said of himself sam Polonus; he spent his mature years as 
Canon of a German cathedral in East Prussia; and he wrote his 
immortal work in Latin. All of which only goes to establish the 
collaboration of two neighbour peoples I have been emphasizing, 
rather than the wish of either one to get all the credit in any 
respect. 

The same exchange of ‘goods’ went on during the sixteenth 
century, with German thinkers again offering precious wares. 
National sentiments were maturing everywhere; the first his- 
torians had already been reading back ideas into the past, which 
did not exist there, in order to prove their case. Humanism was 
meant to help on the cause of international understanding, but 
it was soon thrust into the background by the emotional power 
of the reformed faith. What the teaching of Hus did not 
achieve in Poland, was now accomplished by that of Luther. 
For a time there were more Polish students at Wittenberg than 
anywhere else. All the same, the day soon came when the 
influence of Calvin superseded that of his older German col- 
league; just as, from the start, there were those who preferred 
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the ‘sweeter’ way of Erasmus to the abruptness of Luther. 

The growing emphasis on nationalism was soon felt in 
Poland, a sample of it being the pressure put on the still German- 
speaking burghers in the towns to become Poles. Long ago 
the Catholic Church had set about ‘nationalizing’ its clergy. Now 
the masses demanded more than ever, notably in the parish 
churches that went over to Reform, preaching in Polish only. 
It mattered not that most of these churches belonged to a single 
pattern of Gothic, with its high naves, its steep roofs, its absence 
of transepts, and its red-brick materials, which is one and the 
same from Danzig through Torun to Breslau and Cracow. Nor 
that a large number of them had been built by German architects 
and workmen. The day was now at hand when the masterpieces 
of the new classical, i.e., Renaissance style were the work of 
imported Italian masters; and their numbers increased greatly 
with the coming of the Jesuit Fathers and the march of the 
Counter-reformation. For generations the inter-play of ideas and 
services between the German world and Poland was reduced toa 
minimum. 


III 


The end of the seventeenth century saw the crowning of the 
first of two Saxon kings in Warsaw, with the consequent union 
of the two realms for over two generations. Whether the un- 
doubted influence of the court of Dresden—itself in most ways 
an aping of that of Versailles—on Polish life and manners, is a 
thing for Germans to take pride in, is a very uncertain matter. 
German Pietism (Francke) could not appeal to the narrowly- 
Catholic Polish mentality; and the fact that August II changed 
his faith to secure the throne would not help things much. The 
wave of new German immigration that had started before his 
reign began, continued into the eighteenth century, and did 
much both in the towns and in the countryside. In one field, that 
of church and palace building in the prevailing baroque style, 
German architects and artists did have for a time the monopoly; 
but this touched only the externals of life. The real awakening, 
which began to make itself felt after 1740, was the achievement 
of people—one man in particular—who found their inspiration 
in Locke and Montesquieu and in the work of Charles Rollin; 
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GERMANS AND POLES AS NEIGHBOURS 87 
though suggestions for the new schools in Poland may have been 
drawn also from the Rétterakademien of Saxony. 

As political ruin overtook the nation, the curious spectacle 
faces us of two currents of influence emanating from the German 
world, in flat antipathy to one another. On the one hand, the fact 
of Prussian ascendancy, the service of the state-idea and in due 
course of power politics, begun by Frederic II and continued by 
Bismarck; of which Poland was the victim, and the extermination 
of Polish national and cultural independence the goal. On the 
other, the much finer product of the German spirit at its best: 
the thinking and aspiring of Herder and his associates, whose 
contention was that the national heritage is a sacred thing, and 
that language, tradition and culture are something all peoples 
are bound to cherish as they would their own bodies and souls. 
In this one sees at a glance one of the sources from which sprang 
the great Romantic movement, in part as a protest against the 
reign of rationalism, in part as the earnest of what was destined 
to come, viz., the rehabilitation of long submerged peoples and 
their culture, and the recognition of the right of even the least 
‘to be itself.’ 

The break with convention in literature, the return to the 
folk-element in the arts, the ennobling of the ‘under-dog,’ the 
battle for civic and cultural equality, the love of nature and of 
those who live nearest to it—all these elements were alive in one 
form or another from one end of Europe to another, and may be 
said to have found expression in the phrase ‘the cult of the heart,’ 
as distinguished from the dominion of the head. Whether in 
Burns, or in Rousseau, whether in Schiller or in Mickiewicz or 
Puszkin, the main currents are all present. One finds it later in 
Victor Hugo; whose great novels sets forth the struggle of man 
with nature, with fate, and with society. France achieved her 
‘revolution,’ the Germans achieved their ‘deliverance’; Poland 
however remained after 1815, just as before it, a subject and 
sundered people. No wonder the student group in Wilno, called 
Philomathians, drew inspiration from the lines of Schiller or the 
pages of Fichte. But the power to write, and to ‘create’ which 
moved Mickiewicz as the first of the great Poles, was drawn also 
from Byron and from Scott. Goethe’s influence was everywhere, 
of course, but in matters of form rather than of content. He was 
too much a ‘pagan’ really to shape the mind and spirit of devout 
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Catholic poets; just as Hegel was also too ‘pagan’ to do more 
than offer the dialectic of history around which Cieszkowski 
shaped his philosophy of the future. In each case a ‘Christianiza- 
tion’ of things had to be carried out; and the Polish pupil did 
not hesitate to correct in essential aspects the mistakes of his 
“master.” 

It was inevitable that echoes of the influence of the Ingend- 
biinde and the Burschenschaften which sprang up in German 
universities after Jena, and held aloft the torch of hope during 
the dark days of the wars of Liberation, should make itself felt 
in Poland as well. At bottom the cause was a common one, and 
the only pity is that for the one people the sequel brought 
freedom again, while for the other it did not. What is more, the 
reaction that soon set in under the guidance of Metternich found 
scarcely less adversaries among Germans than in Poland. The 
principle of Legitimacy was recognized by both peoples as the 
foe of popular rights. This explains the German sympathy for 
the Polish cause during the first Insurrection against Tsardom, 
1830-31; expression of which is seen in the volumes of Po/en/ieder 
published in various parts of the German world between 1821 
and 1848. 

During these terrible years Dresden became alongside Paris 
an asylum for patriot Poles, driven from their homes in the 
Kingdom. Already in 1829 Mickiewicz had stayed there, on his 
way to his lifelong exile in the west. From Dresden he went on 
to Prague, and thence to Weimar to visit the aged Goethe. After 
spending the winter in Italy, he was back in Prussia when the 
insurrection broke out, but found the frontier to Russian Poland 
closed. When the revolt had ended in disaster he withdrew to 
Dresden; to find there some of his closest friends and to write, 
under fierce spiritual pressure, some of his greatest productions. 
Here he found his one-time Wilno comrades, Odyniec and 
Domeyko; as well as the young poet Garczynski, who had 
received his higher education in Berlin, chiefly under the 
influence of Goethe and Hegel. It was in Dresden that many a 
sorrowing exile found a measure of peace, and much literary 
work was done. Famous already for his translations of English 
and German poets, Odyniec continued his work on those lines, 
and published six volumes of poetry and prose in 1838 in 
Leipzig. It should be added that the last-named city, since 
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GERMANS AND POLES AS NEIGHBOURS 89 
recognized as a publishing centre by the whole world, had long 
since become an important source of Polish publications: witness 
the fact that here over a century earlier, the History of Poland 
of theimmortal Jan Dlugosz (forbidden by the Church in Poland 
after 1616) again appeared in print. 

No wonder then that in the mighty upheaval that gathered to 
a head in 1848 the cause of social emancipation was felt by both 
peoples to be a common one; even though the declaration of 
Wilhelm Jordan did draw attention to the ‘menace’ of Polish 
nationalism inside the Prussian borders. Moreover, the same 
sense of a common cause survived the decade of reaction that 
came in the ’fifties. The result was that when Bismarck aligned 
his government on the side of Tsardom in 1863, leaving the 
struggling Poles to their fate, he roused a storm of opposition 
in the whole German press. It is true that the already rising tide 
of liberalism, better said of secularism, played some part in this; 
but the spirit and teaching of Herder were still strong, as well as 
the broad tolerance of the sage of Weimar. Thanks to this, no 
doubt, Poles like Libelt and Trentowski, the former born in 
Prussia, the latter an emigrant from Russia, could sit at the feet 
of German philosophical teachers—just as Cieszkowski did; and 
write, whether in Polish or in German, notable works that relate 
the thinking of ancient Greece to the newest enquiries of their 
own day. Here, too, we have a sense of collaboration, and of the 
exchange of intellectual values, in which the Poles were the chief 
gainers. 

Only by the victories of the years following 1862, with the 
unlooked-for transformation that ensued in the mentality of so 
many Germans, was the scale tipped for two generations in the 
other direction. With the triumph of the Prussian state-idea, the 
relations of the neighbour peoples, and the hope of normal 
commerce between them, got steadily worse. The one drank in 
with unfortunate results the doctrine that it was called by destiny 
to be a Herrschervolk; while the other was told with cruel insis- 
tence that its past had been no doubt glorious, but that its réle 
in history had been played out. Along with neighbour Slav 
peoples, e.g., the Czechs and Slovaks, the Poles were to play the 
part of subject peoples, to be ‘used’ for ends in no way their own. 





Fortunately these hopes were not to be realized. We may then. 
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turn from a narrative which is painful both to Poles and to 
Germans, to consider other fields in which, during the nineteenth 
century, each people rendered service to the other. We shall pass 
over the fine arts, whose realm is the bonum commune of civiliza- 
tion as a whole; noting only that in return for the priceless 
gifts of the German musical masters, Poland could at least offer 
a Chopin, a Moniuszko, and later on a Paderewski (not to 
mention less known names); or that the schooling won in 
Munich by Jan Matejko and his younger colleagues, has resulted 
in a wealth of artistic production in Cracow and elsewhere which 
has enriched the whole of Central Europe. We might mention, 
too, the debt of Poles to German science, an instalment of which 
the latter has paid by giving the world the discoverer of radium. 
But space forbids enlarging on these matters, and we shall con- 
fine ourselves to more mundane, and even to material things. 
The prospect of better fields for expansion took Saxon and 
Silesian spinners and weavers across the boundaries into Russian 
Poland in the years following the Congress of Vienna, and in a 
generation they had laid the foundations of what became very 
soon the colossal textiles industry of Lodz, and her satellite 
towns. In their quest these pioneers were not disappointed, 
their grand-children in some cases becoming millionaires. Of 
a different sort was the tremendous change that came over the 
Polish part of the Oder land, called Upper Silesia; where the 
collaboration of German capital and Polish-speaking labour 
built up one of the biggest industrial areas—coal, iron and zinc— 
in Europe. In general, the proximity of German civilization 
did a great deal for the western provinces of the Poland we know 
to-day, called ‘Poland A,’ as distinguished from the much less 
developed and poorer eastern regions—known as ‘Poland B,’ or 
even ‘C.’ In return for this Poznania became the granary of the 
German empire. What is more, tens of thousands of Poles from 
the eastern borders of Prussia found their way in the eighties, or 
even earlier, to the then fast growing Westphalian mine and 
foundry area; where they soon lived in large communities, and 
did their share in making the power of pre-war Germany the 
wonder of the world. Finally, from the areas outside the Reich 
came every spring hundreds of thousands of seasonal workers, 
the Sachsengaenger, who took the place in the fields of the large 
body of young men serving in the army; and, though receiving 
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at times the most meagre of wages, contributed their bit to the 
economic structure already described. 


IV 


The interaction of neighbour peoples and cultures is a subtle 
thing, and demands more study than has been given it as yet. 
The giving and receiving of services goes on in unseen, quite as 
much as in visible ways; and payment for one kind of benefaction 
may be made in quite another. In general it may be argued that 
neighbour peoples, i.e., nations, get on better together than 
neighbour states; since the latter at once force upon the stage 
issues that divide rather than unite. Not even brother nations 
have always learned how to live in harmony, however; any more 
than brothers in a family have. Just here the metaphor of the 
‘elder’ and the ‘younger’ can easily get us into trouble, especially 
if we believe in primogeniture as a natural right. In all fairness 
it should be said that neither of the two peoples we are discussing 
has been able to develop its cultural and economic life in modern 
times on normal lines. The Poles were at the signal disadvantage, 
during the century that saw the most remarkable changes in 
history, of being a nation but not possessing their own state. 
The Germans, a highly gifted race, had arrived in the modern 
world without achieving either national or state unification, as 
had, e.g., France and England. As a result they were without 
colonial possessions; and so at a disadvantage in the race at a 
time when men’s wealth was thought to consist in the abundance 
of material goods. These facts were used by public leaders to 
spur the nation on to the winning by ‘short-cuts’ of everything 
they saw others enjoying. The consequence was disaster, just 
as it always had been in history. Not only did they themselves, 
but also the whole of Europe, pay the price of the world war. 

Out of this suffering has come a different situation for both 
peoples; one which has much that is good in it, but also has 
grounds for concern. The relations of Germans and Poles are 
more nearly normal now than they have been for generations. 
This applies both to visible and invisible things. Even in the 
immediate post-war days, when it was hardest for the conquered 
people to accept the new order, the stories of the Polish Reymont 
could win for him the Nobel prize, because of their popularity 
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and power in German translation. Over against this, one might 
set the superb productions of Wagner’s operas in the Polish 
capital. During twenty years since 1918, the German world has 
seemed to be rather at a tension with its eastern neighbour than 
on the best of terms; but that is by no means the whole story. 
If more has been ‘given’ by the larger nation than it has had in 
return, let this be noted: if and in so far as there has existed a 
‘threat’ of communism from the east, Poland has been a most 
useful defence against it. What is more, she will continue to be 
this, unless unforeseen misfortunes arise. 

Since 1933 things have again been different. Ordered relations 
have taken the place of the previous atmosphere of suspicion, 
and things have been possible that were not possible before. 
One might venture the daring suggestion here, that the present 
regime in Germany owes not a little to pre-war Poland. It was 
on Polish soil that the first National Socialists—in the root 
meaning of that term—were to be found: chiefest of them Jozef 
Pilsudski himself. Perhaps this fact is recognized to-day, when 
the Polish leader’s doings and writings are getting their mead of 
attention in German circles. 

To venture on prophesy as to the future would be foolish, 
just as it is mostly futile. But one thing is certain. Just as it is 
impossible on any grounds of physical difference to know when 
you leave the proper German lands, and cross into the proper 
Polish ones, so it is impossible to distinguish between the 
essential needs—whether material or spiritual, of these two 
neighbour peoples. Each will go its own way, up to a point; 
and that is as it should be. But the goal in sight is a common 
one for all; and it can only be won, whether in Europe or else- 
where, by co-operation and mutual exchange of wares. Germany 
is a highly developed industrial state, while Poland 1s still two- 
thirds agricultural. Here alone the finger of common-sense 
indicates a vast field for collaboration, if only the spectre of 
international strife and rivalry could be laid. The gain for both 
lands would be great, if this end were achieved. The gain for 
Europe as a whole would be no less. 


1Since the above was written, we have had in November,1937, the Declarations of Ger- 
many and Poland in respect of the treatment of Minorities on a basis of mutual under- 
standing. This is another step forward, rich in the possibilities for good. 
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DISRAELI AND LASSALLE 
by Cepric HENTSCHEL 


HE old Jew! That’s the man!’ Terse, but uninspired, 

Bismarck’s appraisal of the veteran English plenipotentiary 
at the Congress of Berlin has been chiefly remembered for its 
characteristic bluntness. Three years later, in April 1881, the 
German Chancellor again paid tribute to a great Jew, the 
deceased Ferdinand Lassalle: 

‘He was one of the most intellectual and amiable men with whom 

I have ever had to do, ambitious in the grand style, and by no means a 
republican. His sympathies were unmistakably national and mon- 
archical, and he aimed at the establishment of a German empire. Here, 
then, we had a point of contact... .’ 
Amid laughter, Bismarck added that, unfortunately, Ferdinand’s 
allegiance to the monarchy had perhaps sometimes swerved from 
‘the dynasty of Hohenzollern to that of Lassalle!’ In the quiet of 
his study he must often have pondered on that versatile stock 
which could bring forth a Tory Prime Minister in one country, 
and a President of the General Union of Workers in its neigh- 
bour. Of one thing we may be sure: there was little venom in 
his mind as he mused on the great Hebrew of Breslau, and the 
greater of London. He may have decried Lassalle’s politics, but 
—in his own phrase—he would have welcomed him as a 
‘Gutsnachbar.’ 

Few men were at once so like and so dissimilar as Disraeli and 
Lassalle. The milieu from which they both emerged held little 
promise of high office, though this is more especially true of 
Lassalle. Both were lucky enough to dispose of considerable 
fortunes. Both were race-proud, and yet cherished a sincere 
veneration for the country and people of their adoption. Both 
were knit to their families by strong ties of affection; both were 
powerfully influenced in early life by a fond father, and yet 
eschewed male friendship later, seeking in feminine society 
relaxation from the cares of ‘climbing the slippery pole.’ They 
were dandies. They were great writers as well as great politicians. 
But take them all in all—Disraeli was a victor, if a tragic one; 
Lassalle—a mere flaunter of ragged banners; unless perhaps he 
was a deliberate self-victim. 
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When Lassalle was born in 1825, Disraeli, just of age, was 
already penning a brilliant first novel— Vivian Grey. This eccen- 
tric work was to carry Disraeli’s fame far beyond the confines of 
his native country; even Goethe flung himself upon the 
bizarre, Byronic tale and, with wonted finality, pronounced it 
the best thing since Scott. When, in 1864, the news of Lassalle’s 
death in a duel paralysed the German Socialists, seventeen years 
of strenuous existence still awaited the ageing Disraeli. This 
vital time-factor must be well weighed, whenever Lassalle’s 
multiple achievements are passed in review. 

Disraeli grew up in a more favourable environment than 
Lassalle. This does not necessarily mean that the England of the 
twenties pursued a more tolerant policy towards its Jewish 
inhabitants than the Germany of the ’forties. But Benjamin 
Disraeli entered the House of Commons as a Christian. Had old 
Isaac not quarrelled with his Synagogue in 1817, England might 
have been poorer by a great statesman, and possibly richer by a 
major man of letters. Benjamin accepted certain implications of 
his new religion; “Tory Democracy’ became imbued with the 
Christian ethic. Yet at heart Disraeli remained true to Judaism. 
In his great novels he uttered an eloquent plea for Pan-Semitism. 
(He called the Arab ‘a Jew on horseback.’) 

Lassalle never suffered Christian baptism. Though disgusted 
with certain superstitions of his race, his immense pride pre- 
cluded any bid for religious assimilation which was liable to 
misconstruction. Only once, shortly before his death, did he 
envisage the possibility of turning Christian. In the stress of 
erotic turmoil, he made this concession to his love for Helene 
von Dénniges. 

Lassalle and Disraeli both inherited a strong Messianic strain. 
Disraeli was a well-nigh mystic believer in the ascendancy of 
World Jewry. His mouth-piece, Sidonia, the omniscient Jew 
and deus ex machina of Coningsby, unfolds a grandiose panorama 
of European diplomacy, where Jewish capital plays a dominant 
part in the rise of courts and the downfall of empires. If Disraeli 
held that the Jews might be liberated, thanks to the subtle 
interweavings of commerce and politics, Lassalle’s more turbu- 
lent spirit toyed with the thought of armed revolt. In one entry 
in the early Tagebuch, he states that he would not shrink from the 
scaffold itself, could he but raise the Jews to the level of a 
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respected race. In after years, as his sympathies widened, Lassalle 
began to advocate-a more general liberation of mankind. At the 
same time, his youthful combativeness assumed the character of 
a peculiarly intellectual ferocity. Disraeli, too, fought rather with 
weapons of the mind, but it is interesting to observe that, for 
all his urbanity, Sidonia—the idealized Disraeli—is no mean 
worshipper of the Lord of Hosts: ‘Perhaps you may think there 
are greater things than war. I do not....’ 

The antinomy represented by Lassalle’s and Disraeli’s political 
programmes is by ‘no means complete. Disraeli’s wish to 
abolish the ‘Venetian Constitution,’ which he believed to have 
been in force in England ever since the accession of the House of 
Hanover, was symptomatic of his endeavours to create a full- 
fledged British monarchy, at the expense of the previous ‘Italian 
Dogeship.’ And an important nexus can be established between 
Disraeli and Lassalle, on the assumption that Disraeli regarded 
the monarchy as a classless institution: ‘The only power that has 
no class sympathy is the Sovereign.’ Indeed, Disraeli vowed that 
the only possible bias in a king was a democratic one, for ‘the 
proper leader of the people is the individual who sits upon the 
throne.” When Disraeli urged the necessity for close co-operation 
between the Crown and the People, he was voicing a sacred 
personal creed; when Lassalle echoed this sentiment in Germany, 
he did so under the pressure of political circumstance. 

Lassalle’s attitude to the Crown is best gauged through the 
medium of his conversations with Bismarck. Contrary to earlier 
belief, it was Bismarck, not Lassalle, who first took the initiative. 
Once Bismarck had set the ball rolling, Lassalle made the most 
—too much indeed—of his opportunities. Rejecting his sup- 
pliant pose, he adopted the stance of an equal. At the last his 
fatal pride did him grave injury. The Chancellor acknowledged 
the receipt of Lassalle’s chief work in the field of economic 
theory, The System of Acquired Rights, not personally, but through 
his secretary, whereupon Lassalle took umbrage, sent a note of 
reproof—and, Bismarck’s hospitable gates and roomy cigar- 
boxes were closed upon him for ever! It is scarcely surprising 
that the conversations should have terminated thus. The true 
miracle is that they should ever have begun. 

Lassalle’s early life was an affair of fits and starts, of indecision, 
sudden impulse, immense laziness, occasional dissipation, and 
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fierce hatreds. He left the ‘Gymnasium’ in Breslau in ill-odour, 
and his unhappy father sent him thence to the Commertcial 
Academy in Leipzig. Ferdinand would have preferred Hamburg, 
for, like all the Ashkenazim, his eyes were orientated towards the 
west. At Leipzig he became yet more quarrelsome and like 
Goethe, something of a fop. Once more he quitted the institution 
hurriedly. Next he matriculated in Berlin, but soon decided there 
was not a single professor worth hearing; accordingly he began 
to study on his own, laying the foundations of those Hegelian 
theories which he was later to turn to good account, both in the 
philological and political sphere. 

Characteristically, at the age of twenty-one, he suddenly left 
his books, and with no specialized legal training, ventured into 
the courts to fight a grim and protracted battle. The struggle 
was to last a decade, during which Lassalle’s name became sadly 
besmirched. But he won the case, and though he had gained the 
reputation of being a contentious young rowdy, and suffered a 
short term of imprisonment in Diisseldorf, he had also gained 
the life-long gratitude of Sophie, Countess of Hatzfeldt, whom 
he had rescued from an unbearable matrimonial situation. His 
efforts on behalf of the unfriended Countess have that same 
touch of almost quixotic chivalry instinct in Disraeli. 

By a curious irony, Lassalle was snug in prison during the 
tumultuous days of ’48. Had he then been at liberty, and rash 
enough to follow his bent, he would at least have suffered a long 
spell of banishment. As it was he was held in safe custody, to 
fight another day. Yet if he had gained a powerful friend in the 
Countess Hatzfeldt, he could not escape the bitter truth that his 
name stank in the popular press. How could he retrieve the 
position and storm the salons of Berlin? The Philosophy of 
Heraclitus the Obscure of Ephesus was his answer. There were 
those in Berlin who, for the sake of this brilliant application of 
the Hegelian method to the old Greek fragments, were willing 
to forget Lassalle’s nauseous past. Even Humboldt was cordial, 
while the academic crew, Boeckh and Lepsius, were amazed at 
the youngster’s erudition. 

Lassalle was at last launched on his meteoric career of pregnant 
oratory and legal strife. Even before Lassalle founded the 
General Union of German Workers, Bismarck had realized that 
here was a force to be reckoned with. What common interest 
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drew these two ill-assorted figures together? There was at least 
their conjoint opposition to the policy of the ‘Fortschrittler,’ the 
hated bourgeois Progressives, whose chief economist, Schulze- 
Delitzsch, Lassalle repeatedly pilloried in his pamphlets. Schulze- 
Delitzsch was the champion of a vigorous co-operative move- 
ment which Bismarck feared. The watchword of his followers 
was ‘Self-help’; to which Lassalle rejoined: ‘State-aid for 
industry!’ At the same time Lassalle clamoured for the substitu- 
tion of universal suffrage for the old ‘three-class’ system of 
election. Bismarck, about to embark on his Danish campaign, 
and already meditating his larger Austrian venture, was willing to 
make concessions to the workers for the sake of internal stability. 

The conversations between Bismarck and Lassalle ended 
abruptly, and their immediate effect was nil. Yet Lassalle’s 
wounded vanity was not the only factor responsible for this 
failure. Bismarck seized an obvious pretext under the pressure 
of the external events crowding upon him; the Danish crisis was 
maturing more rapidly than he had expected; questions of 
internal policy had to be shelved. Lassalle, too, was hampered 
by the imminence of the greatest crisis in his own life. He was 
madly in love with Helene von Dénniges. To the end he sent 
urgent messages to Bismarck: the introduction of universal 
suffrage must prelude the Danish war; there must be a lightening 
of the burden of indirect taxation; the royal exchequer must 
finance state industries. How odd that such a programme should 
have been laid before Bismarck by Marx’s colleague! (At bottom 
he was repeating the demands of the Chartists and supporting 
them with the economics of Buchez.) The Marxists have never 
forgiven him this ‘treachery’: “Lassalle may not have regarded 
himself as such, but objectively he was undoubtedly an agent of 
Bismarck in the camp of the working class, a traitor to the 
workers’ movement.’ This verdict written in 1934 represents 
orthodox Communist opinion. Marx himself was hardly less 
severe, for, of course, ‘Itzig’ was supposed to have stolen all his 
ideas from the exile in London. But Marx had more vision than 
his followers. He was convinced that when Lassalle urged the 
workers to shelter beneath the aegis of a benevolent Prussian 
monarchy, the German demagogue was merely resorting to 
inspired temporary measures: ‘Lassalle was much too intelligent 
to regard this slogan as anything but a makeshift.’ 


Cc 
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Here then, in some sort, Lassalle resembles Disraeli: he 
envisages a state of which the two poles are the Crown and the 
People; but whereas Disraeli is convinced that this represents 
the ideal social covenant, on which the prestige of England 
stands or falls, Lassalle looks longingly ahead to the more 
enlightened epoch when a factitious monarchy shall have given 
way to a natural one. He dreams of the day when ‘Ferdinand, 
Chosen of the People’ shall drive in triumph through the 
Brandenburger Tor, while the workers, with glances of admira- 
tion for Helene sitting at his side, huzza: ‘Es lebe die Republik 
und ihre goldlockige Prasidentin!’ 

Nowhere is the difference between Lassalle and Disraeli more 
clearly reflected than in their style. In his youth, Disraeli’s style 
is impish and garrulous; in his maturity—florid, urbane, and 
occasionally pompous. Lassalle, trumpet-tongued, seems the 
very mouthpiece of impassioned Science; yet his style is every- 
where more disciplined, his periods scrupulously elaborated. 
Each sentence is militant, and half a dozen read consecutively on 
almost any page, suffice to create the impression of a mind ruth- 
lessly bent on intellectual conquest. Lassalle has no time for 
pathos and empty rhetoric. It is difficult to find a superfluous 
word in the reports of his speeches; for Lassalle rarely spoke 
extempore, unless it were to crush a heckler or rebuke a judge. 
His lengthy, popular addresses were written out in full and 
memorized! 

Both men have a predilection for superlative statement; both 
have a fondness for the heroic adjective; they strive to stretch 
their every-day existence to an epic standard. Thus, Lassalle is 
ever bent on delivering ‘intellectual cudgel-blows’ (geistige 
Keulenschlage). He makes great play with epithets of sound and 
fury, like ‘ungeheuer, grasslich, immens.’ For Disraeli, similarly, 
Westminster is the theatre of a grim conflict: “There is to be war 
to the knife when the Houses meet. . . . Gladstone is to rush into 
the arena; but Lowe is to be awful—crushing, overwhelming...’ 
And again: “To-morrow is the great battle of Armageddon, when 
it will be decided who governs England, Ior the newspapers. . . .’ 
These are not the ebullitions of an overwrought, political tyro; 
they show the mettle of the tried warrior of seventy, and reflect 
something of Sidonia’s relish for real combat. 

Both Disraeli and Lassalle grew up under the spell of Byron, 
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and in early life they conformed outwardly as well as inwardly 
to the Byronic model. Both were vain of their personal appear- 
ance, and if Israel Zangwill’s lavish description in Dreamers of 
the Ghetto may be trusted, Lassalle had reason for his claim to be 
‘the handsomest man of all time.’ Further, Lassalle’s dress-bills 
were as heavy as Disraeli’s, if not quite so colourful. But he 
lacked Disraeli’s superb self-confidence, and found it necessary 
to rationalize his whims. Thus, even in the early Tagebuch, he 
recorded his intention to dress exquisitely, ‘to impress other 
people—not to please myself.’ 

Like Byron, both Disraeli and Lassalle accomplished a lengthy 
eastern tour. As they approached the Orient they were perplexed 
by strange racial intuitions. Disraeli journeyed far up the Nile, 
and then visited Jerusalem, where he was overwhelmed by past 
associations. Lassalle approached the east via the Danube, and 
penetrated into Turkey. He found a sense of affinity with the 
Turks creeping upon him, and after witnessing a Dervish dance 
he wrote in a moment of self-revelation: 

‘(The Dervishes) give expression to the original religious conscious- 
ness of the Semites, to the religious philosophy peculiar to the Semitic 


temperament, to the feeling of utter worthlessness and nullity, of 
overwhelming penitence and abasement.’ 


If this statement has more than subjective validity, it raises some 
curious issues as to the relationship between the Hebraic 
temperament and the development of later Byronism in Europe. 

While Lassalle felt himself drawn towards the Turks, Disraeli 
was more at home with the Arabs and the mountain tribes of 
the Balkans. It is almost certain that Disraeli’s pro-Turkish 
policy in later life was governed not by any immediate racial 
instincts (as his opponents suggested), but rather by a sense of 
England’s real needs in Near Eastern diplomacy; for he regarded 
the Turks as distinctly inferior to the Arabs they oppressed. 

It is strange to find the harbinger of a social utopia referring, 
as Lassalle did in Turkey, to a ‘feeling of utter worthlessness and 
nullity.’ The self-righteous critic is tempted to exclaim: ‘So much 
for Lassalle’s brave words! His philosophy had no ethical core; 
his beliefs were shams. Here at last is the clue to Lassalle’s 
failure and Disraeli’s success. It may be fashionable to sneer at 
Disraeli’s sentiment, but its power sustained him through many 
a trial, where Lassalle’s intellectualism would have brought him 
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to grief.” There may be some truth in this. Yet curiously, 
Disraeli’s early works are just as instinct with pessimism, 
Perhaps however it is not a pessimism of a very serious order. 
Disraeli may have dabbled in grief as he dabbled in cravats, 
Lassalle’s pessimism, on the other hand, was partly rational, and 
to that extent no doubt, incurable. 

In Disraeli’s case one is almost tempted to believe in G. K, 
Chesterton’s paradox, that Byronism is incidental to youth and 
high spirits. For though Disraeli knows all the tricks of the 
trade, and threads his early novels with lengthy apostrophes to 
Satiety and Ennui, he seems interested in the Byronic pose, 
more as a romantic artifice than as a psychological state. He 
holds that the eccentric Byronic traveller is good copy, the 
gloomy Byronic philosopher—a bore. When not engaged in 
political intrigue or travel, the heroes of these tales live in an 
atmosphere of ‘races, archery feats, and county balls.’ They are 
too busy to be miserable. If, however, they get into a scrape— 
and they frequently do—their despair is of that exaggerated type 
which is patently insincere. If Byronism be no more than a 
simple perversion of sentiment, then Disraeli may well exclaim: 

“To brood over misery—to flatter yourself that there is not a single 
being who cares for your existence. . . . Oh! there is wild witchery in 
it, which I doubt whether opium can reach, and am sure that wine 
cannot.’ 

In The Young Duke, however, there are some passages of more 
heartfelt bitterness—an arraignment of the author’s own futile 
career, and of the transience of life at large. 

Once he had entered the strenuous field of politics, Disraeli’s 
moodiness left him, and though in 1837 he wrote Venetia, a 
full-length novel dealing with the lives of Byron and Shelley, 
it is significant that his treatment of Byron was very superficial. 
Only when he sat, none too securely, at the top of ‘the slippery 
pole,’ and from that eminence saw there were no more worlds 
left to conquer, gloom occasionally returned. A youthful phase 
of Byronism often seems to repeat itself in old age, as though 
that self-questioning which is a preparation for life, may also 
a foretoken of death. 

Lassalle was far more prone than Disraeli to morbid imagin- 
ings. His pathological coveting of fame, his fits of scepticism, 
his too vivid sense of his Jewish ‘otherness,’ and his fatalistic 
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belief that those who fight in the vanguard of mankind are 
doomed to destruction—all stamp him as a neurotic personality. 
Moreover, Lassalle’s Hegelian interpretation of the philosophy 
of Heraclitus bristles with pitfalls for an introspective mind. 
A. Schirokauer, in a recent book on Lassalle, has pointed out that 
the cosmos in a state of flux mooted by Heraclitus, may well have 
been welcomed for personal reasons by the ambitious descendant 
of Polish ghetto-dwellers; it suggested a thoroughly unstable 
society, Which might prove a happy hunting-ground for even 
the obscurest arriviste. But there is a gloomier side to the picture. 
Lassalle ominously defines the central ethic principle of Hera- 
clitus as ‘mediation with the Negative,’ and a frenzied application 
of the dialectic method leads to the assumption that life is 
identical with death! An over-long philosophical vision 
paralyses action, and confounds all normal values. The oriental 
mind seems peculiarly liable to adhere to a system where 
extremes meet and cancel each other out: a belief in Spinoza’s 
One-Substance tends to diminish the immediate worth of any 
single aspect of that Substance; in the Hindu religion, Siva, Lord 
of Change, convinces his devotees that their present state is 
abject; similarly, the restless universe of Heraclitus has little 
significance at any one moment, but only when perceived as an 
inhuman continuum... . 

Nowhere does Disraeli’s healthier sense of reality emerge 
more clearly, than in his relations with women. Lassalle always 
remained a sexual adolescent. Disraeli strove betimes to clear 
his mind of romantic sentimentalism. Yet, having put his 
domestic affairs in order by his marriage with the wealthy Mrs. 
Wyndham Lewis, Disraeli still felt the need for a feminine ideal. 
He sought the companionship of women of gentle breeding, 
endeavouring to maintain a tranquil relationship founded on 
mutual admiration, and unsullied by any fiercer emotion. 
Though he subdued the romantic yearnings of his adolescence, 
his attitude towards women always remained tinged with 
mysticism. He believed that in their social functions they 
assumed the réle of “Priestesses of Predestination.’ 

Something of this mysticism informed Disraeli’s relations with 
‘The Faery’—Queen Victoria. The principle of the monarchy 
alone called forth his deepest veneration, but when he found 
that principle embodied in a woman, there was added to his 
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respect for the institution, a nostalgia for the glory of 
Elizabethan chivalry. Here is the source of that strange mixture 
of paternalism and humility which coloured the Prime Minister’s 
intercourse with his Sovereign. To the end there remained in 
him a strong undercurrent of emotionalism, ever liable to well 
up above the placid surface of Victorian convention. The 
correspondence he exchanged in his last years with the sisters, 
Lady Bradford and Lady Chesterfield, is the remarkable record 
of an old man’s affection. Day after day, from the country places 
of the aristocracy, from Hughenden, from Downing Street, 
from the very floor of the House itself, Disraeli penned his last 
love-letters. Much was mere political gossip, but it is all the 
stranger to come upon the ardent protestations which punctuate 
this unpromising material: 

‘So I must bid farewell to my mighty beeches, brown with impending 
doom, and the golden limes showering in a sou-wester their amber 
floods, and the horse chestnuts rattling with their beautiful but useless 
fruit. All will be forgotten in a few days like a dream—but you I shall 
never forget, and never cease to love! ’ 

The calm, elegiac tone marks the concluding phase of that 
warm friendship, which had sustained Disraeli amid the manifold 
cares of office. It is a note we miss in the tempestuous loves of 
Lassalle. Though he claimed utter surrender, and ‘religious 
devotion’ from every attractive woman of his acquaintance, 
Lassalle baulked at marriage. Here, as in several other major 
aspects of life, he suffered from a psychological incapacity, a fear 
of maturity. His makeshift education, with its constant change of 
scene, was symbolic of his dread to settle down and find a 
permanent niche in life. This accounts for his many bizarre 
projects and ill-assorted hobbies. Once he even set about trans- 
lating the ancient Egyptian Book of the Dead, but found the 
hieroglyphics too stubborn of their secrets. He could be a 
derring-do lover till the game was won, but then he slackened 
pace notably, approaching marriage with the greatest circum- 
spection. A curious letter is extant, wherein Lassalle proposes to 
Sophie Sontzoff. The tone is ardent, and yet there is also a 
strange eagerness to dwell upon the cares that may await his 
prospective bride. Disguised as quixotic honesty, this self- 
vilification is the last defence of his violated Ego! 

It is difficult to gauge how deeply Lassalle cared for the 
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nineteen-years-old Helene von Dénniges; he was certainly 
enamoured, as never before, of the girl’s name and heritage. 
Helene represented for Lassalle the ruling caste in the country 
where he must perforce carve out his career—the caste of his 
quasi-ally, Bismarck! In his letters he addressed her as ‘Brun- 
hilde,’ and his telegrams were signed ‘Siegfried.’ Is not this 
pathetically more than a romantic conceit? For Lassalle beheld 
in her not merely a lovely spouse, but the divine instrument of 
his social rehabilitation; she was the proof that Jew though he 
was, he had gained the right to wield power in the German 
nation. He wished to serve the imperial interests of the race he 
admired. Already in his youth, Lassalle had sung the praises of 
the Norseman, expatiating in Franz von Sickingen on the sterling 
qualities of “Germanenblut.’ Ironically enough, it was a Semite 
who in this instance anticipated Nietzsche! 

Though Lassalle underestimated the opposition of the caste 

to which Helene belonged, he alone was responsible for the 
ultimate disaster. He, the rationalist who had proscribed duels 
as against the dictates of common-sense, fought a duel and was 
killed. Thanks to that fundamental error which had attended him 
all his days—the confusion of intellect and emotion—he was 
unable to keep his reason aloof from his engrossing passion.! 
‘My fate be on your head, Helene,’ he wrote, criminally blind to 
the possibility that his correspondence, which elicited no reply, 
was being withheld from his intended wife, and that she was 
being kept close prisoner by her parents. In the dying man’s 
pockets, a very different statement was found, written apparently 
on the fatal morning, to shield his opponent if need be:‘I declare 
that I alone am responsible for my death.—F. Lassalle.’ 
The itch for self-destruction Lassalle detected in the pattern of 
the Dervish dance, was curiously paralleled in his own life- 
rhythm. Already in the days of the Tagebuch he was obsessed by 
the idea of suicide. After witnessing a local performance of 
Hamlet, young Ferdinand made the revealing entry: ‘Oh! Every 
particle in me cries “‘ Not to be!’’’ 

And so Lassalle died obscurely, while Disraeli, who had 
mastered the art of self-discipline, was launched on his trium- 
phant career. Yet racially, as well as socially, he was more 


‘For a full analysis of Lassalle’s last love-affair, the English reader may be referred to 
George Meredith’s The Tragic Comedians, a work largely based on the Memoirs of Helene 
von Racowitza, née Dénniges. 
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favoured than the Messiah of Breslau. The lad Benjamin could 
grow up in the dignified shelter of Isaac D’Israeli’s study. How 
different was the home in Breslau of old Heymann Lassal, the 
Yiddish silk-merchant, whose very name, prior to Ferdinand’s 
addition of the French suffix, identified him with Loslau, the 
dim little village in the Upper Silesian Circuit of Rybnik where 
he had been born. Associating day-in day-out with an undistin- 
guished father who lived solely for his accounts, with a nagging 
mother and an hysterical sister, Lassalle was bound to magnify 
his own precocious personality to the verge of megalomania. 
From his father’s fastidious lips, young Disraeli caught only the 
fine, patrician idiom of the eighteenth century, just as his 
ancestors had spoken only the purest Castilian. But ‘Ferdi- 
nandleben’ could pick up nothing but the hissing Silesian dialect, 
rendered yet more uncouth by scraps of Hebrew and Yiddish. 
There is no record of the time when Disraeli was a youngster, 
full of animal spirits; it would almost appear that he was born in 
the salon—a polished gentleman from the day he was first 
breeched! But in the Tagebuch, Lassalle has drawn himself as a 
repulsive young rufhan, full of guile and deceit, whose only good 
qualities were his astounding candour and his affection for his 
father. And far too much of the haggling of Petticoat Lane 
has intruded into this document of adolescence. Such meanness 
Disraeli escaped. 

The difference between Disraeli and Lassalle is largely racial. 
Disraeli was descended from the Sephardim, the then aristocrats 
of World Jewry. His ancestors were already men of culture when 
they moved from Spain to Venice during the Inquisition. One 
in particular distinguished himself by conquering Cyprus with 
the sword, while by an odd coincidence, Benjamin was later to 
conquer it with the pen in Berlin. Lassalle was the scion of the 
inferior Ashkenazim. This inferiority was not, of course, 
absolute. Indeed, when they settled in London, the Ashkenazim 
soon ousted the great Spanish and Portuguese families, the Villa 
Reals, the Medinas, the Laras. But owing to his historical 
evolution, ‘the abject Polander’—as Isaac D’Israeli called him— 
remained inferior as long as he was domiciled on the continent. 

Thanks to his father’s successful literary career, Benjamin 
Disraeli entered society with a respected name and powerful 
friends. Moreover, the monarchical bent of the youth’s mind 
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was strengthened by Isaac’s Commentaries on the Life and Reign 
of Charles I, a work which gained for the father the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. of the University of Oxford, while its Royalist 
conclusions stirred the imagination of the son. 

Supposing Ferdinand Lassalle had been born in England, and 
had enjoyed Disraeli’s social advantages, might he not have 
emulated the English statesman’s sentimental Conservatism? 
Perhaps even so his mercurial temperament would have borne 
him to early disaster; perhaps it would have led him to dizzy 
heights of autocracy. In Germany, on the other hand, he would 
have been disowned by the land-owning class from the very 
outset. It was part of his tragedy, indeed, that he was disowned 
by both camps alike. The stern, posthumous verdicts of Marx 
and Engels could be heard in substance while Lassalle was yet 
alive. Twice he was refused admittance to the Communist 
League, on the ground that his sentiments were still ‘too 
monatchical’! 

Though they had so much in common, even in their theories 
of statecraft, the political careers of Lassalle and Disraeli 
reveal some fundamental dissonance; but, let it be insisted, it 
was a dissonance of environment rather than of temperament. 
Perhaps it is precisely in their political dividedness, that these 
two men hold a message for our times: conjointly, they give the 
lie to that foolish doctrine, which holds a Jew to be necessarily 
consubstantial with a Communist. And in this context it is 
imperative to recall that Disraeli was by no means the sole 
sympathetic and far-sighted Jewish upholder of the status quo. 
Did not Alexander Bach centralize the government of the 
Magyar States in the interest of the Austrian monarchy? Did 
not Goldschmidt support the agrarian policy of the Danish 
aristocrats? Recent history has not altogether falsified the truth. 
of Sidonia’s words: “The Jews are a race essentially .. ~ 
monarchical . . . essentially Tories.’ 
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ANGLO-GERMAN CONVERSATION PIECE 
by CLARE WILLIAMS 


HEN Madame Bernard Domeier crossed from Hanover 

to England in the spring of 1801 talk in English parlours 
was of the Corsican; his deeds and misdeeds were the challenge 
of the political arena. But Madame Domeier will not allow him 
to impinge upon her English journal, she has only eyes for a 
general view of England, a picture of a people posed against 
the background of its countryside with here and there some 
intimate trifle skilfully introduced to remind one of the character 
and period of the sitter. 

Little is known of this lady whose diaries of England, France 
and Portugal entitle her to a fraction ot shelf-room in the vast 
library of such impressions. She knew her scribblings to be but 
‘little ephemeral works’ and would certainly not seek a monu- 
ment of posterity. She was a lady of some taste and culture with 
a fund of literary quotation and bright anecdote to spice her 
penmanship. Moreover, she was a lady moving in society, for 
was she not Lucie Bernard, the “German lady’ who married 
Wilhelm Domeier, physician to the Duke of Kent, and later 
surgeon to the Duke of Sussex? After prolonged residence in 
Malta, he returned with Lucie, now his wife, to England, where 
he died at his house in Dover Street, Piccadilly, in the year of 
Waterloo, aged fifty-two. 

Madame Bernard Domeier moved, then, with the upper ten. 
In Lisbon she took part in the official functions, in England she 
seems to have enjoyed a life of comfortable leisure: she went to 
Brighton for the season, stayed with friends at their country 
house, mingled with the press at a London rout, attended the 
theatre, took a trip to Paris as fancy dictated. Yet she was no 
snob, no affected Celiméne. Descendant of the précieuses, she had 
become femme philosophe, she was the product of eighteenth- 
century women’s education. She was in fashion in selecting 
Schleiermacher, Jean Paul, Cervantes and Sterne for her literary 
heroes. Their quality of humour she prized above all things, a 
quality for which ‘the Germans have no name and few any 
understanding. I mean Humour.’ She herself employed this 
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trick of irony to the relief of an otherwise discursive style and 
thus saved herself from the lachrymose outpourings and maudlin 
adulation of many of her school. Her chief claim to posthumous 
interest, however, lies in the spirited descriptions of her travels, 
Her letters from England, like those of other sage ladies, 
notably Madame du Bocage, friend of the exquisite Lord 
Chesterfield, Madame Roland de la Platiére, Madame de Genlis 
or Sophie von La Roche, are worthy the inclusion in the library 
of foreign views of England, a library invaluable to all who like 
to introspect and retrospect, to watch the child ‘father to the 
man,’ to review the life and manners, thought and actions of 
their forbears. 

Such as these, spectators of the English scene, are asked to 
focus a period post-Johnsonian and pre-Regency. England, 
bafed and uncertain, looked out upon a changing panorama. 
Her cari sposi, the good monarch and his spouse, the former 
growing daily feebler and more intractable, were not all that 
such sentimentalists as Sophie von la Roche or Mme Domeier 
would have them. ‘It is a most pleasant sight,’ the latter writes, 
‘to see the royal family at the play in London. On such an 
evening it is only with the greatest difficulty that one gets a seat. 
But it does the heart good to see the virtuous royal pair grown 
old in love and concord, surrounded by their many children, all 
of them well-grown. The English princes and princesses resemble 
rather a group of Niobe...’ And yet with all the indecision and 
uncertainty, the impression one receives after reading such 
diaries as Mme Domeiet’s is one of solidity and comfort, less a 
forecast of the hungry ’forties than an aftertaste of eighteenth- 
century prosperity. “Wealth and security and the pride of equal 
freedom,’ Farington thought, still distinguished England from 
the continent. The standard and cost of living Mme Domeiet 
says are high, and Goede, her contemporary, ‘judging im- 
partially,’ finds that the common people in England fare better 
than comfortable burghers in Lower Saxony. Travel is becoming 
a universal mania, a matter lightly undertaken. Mme Domeier 
writes: “The ease with which one may travel in England and the 
many comforts everywhere induce many people here to travel 
for a change. ... The English cannot stay long in one place. ... 
It is as if one were on the point of discovering the Perpetuum 
Mobile. The result of all this travel . . . and expenditure is that it 
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enables the roads to be maintained in good condition.’ But Mme 
Domeier prefers to jog along by easy stages rather than by mail 
coach or post chaise; steam was an ugly phantom of which she 
was unaware, nor would she have suffered it to break in upon 
her reverie, her ‘sentimental journey’, bearing her along at the 
horrid speed of fifteen miles an hour. 

In short, Mme Domeier’s England is much as any eighteenth- 
century lady might have pictured it. The London sights, 
Vauxhall, Ranelagh, Greenwich Hospital, Westminster, were in 
their turn inspected by Sophie von la Roche, Mme Roland de la 
Platiére, Mme de Genlis; the theatres, Drury Lane (rebuilt since 
the fire), and Covent Garden, Sadlers Wells and the Italian 
Opera were visited by them; they extolled Pope’s villa, peeped 
curiously at Strawberry Hill, adored Kew, the chosen residence 
of the royal pair. Mme Domeier did not notice the increase of 
London northwards mentioned by Goede in his very detailed 
observations, and borne out by Malcolm’s London Redivivum, 
while the splendid work of Nash which Piickler-Muskau so 
admired came too late for her description. She is the chronicler 
of an epoch at its close. Goede, her exact contemporary, is more 
observant of the changes of the generation and emergence; 
Piickler-Muskau witnessed the birth of modern times, Regency 
society, London by gaslight and macadamized. With Mme 
Domeier or Goede we may step aside and watch events in a 
corridor of history. 

The letters of the former, as yet unpublished, are a further 
link in the chain of Anglo-German friendship, a chain composed 
of such representative celebrities as von Haller, Forster, Moritz, 
Sophie von la Roche, Prince Piickler on the one hand, old 
friends like Crabb Robinson, Coleridge or Wordsworth on the 
other. The latter had their views of Mme Domeier’s country. 
What had she to say of ours? Hers is another of those intimate 
studies of our country, and might be termed an Anglo-German 
conversation piece. 

When first Mme Bernard-Domeier set foot in England she 
was pleasantly impressed. Having recovered from the usual 
malaise of a crossing, passed customs without accident and 
settled her accommodation, she was free to look around. She 
thought Yarmouth, although it was but a port, a better town 
than Cuxhaven which she found dirty and disorderly: “Yarmouth 
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is a small, neat, cleanly town, where many fine buildings and 
numerous shops full of all varieties of excellent wares, are to 
be seen . . . and the people are well-dressed.’ She had picked her 
inn at random from the touts awaiting passengers from the boat 
with printed cards bearing “high-sounding praises of the excel- 
lent accommodation and low prices.’ Indeed, according to her 
testimony their self-advertisement was not unjustified, for she 
has only praise to offer English hostelries. At Ipswich the coach 
draws up at an attractive inn. ‘From a carpeted entrance-hall we 
entered a brightly lit apartment which anyone conversant only 
with German inns, particularly with those in small towns as this 
was, would take for nothing less than a room in the castle of one 
of those hospitable fairies which Wieland conjured up for us in 
younger years.’ Here she finds supper invitingly laid out, for the 
organization is so good that the ‘hostelries know almost to the 
minute when to expect coaches.” No matter where she was she 
always found the same satisfactory attendance. “The inns on the 
London-Exeter road are far better even than those on the 
Yarmouth route.’ On leaving Bath she says: ‘Moreover I am 
very loth to leave my inn. I shall never find another so comfort- 
able, of that I am convinced, until I arrive in the next English 
town!’ It seems that the early nineteenth century knew the art of 
catering for strangers. Goede says our inns were famous for their 
elegance and cleanliness. The beds were the Englishmen’s main 
concern for comfort, the service was respectful, the food a trifle 
tedious. And Piickler-Muskau likewise in a picturesque encom- 
ium of English hotel life finds everything ‘far better and far 
more abundant than on the continent.’ One may seem to pay ‘six 
times as high’ for this English luxury, but it is worth it, for one 
enjoys six times the comfort! 

Mme Domeier has a pleasant scene on the arrival of a mail- 
coach at an inn at Brighton: ‘on arrival of a mail coach...a 
whole army of busy servitors rushes out to help the traveller 
alight. When the steps of the coach are high and there are ladies 
travelling a small ladder is fetched, and thus already the comfort 
of the place is evidenced. On entering the inn one comes into a 
saloon called “bar” in English, where all manner of cold and 
made-up dishes are attractively displayed. Flame-coloured 
lobsters and many kinds of vegetables ornament the dishes, 
placed on clean table cloths between other cold foods. The walls 
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are hung with raw meat, game and poultry’ and a pretty waitress 
stands behind the counter to do the traveller’s bidding. 

Unlike most grand tourists who sped by post or post chaise 
to their destinations, Mme Domeier liked to progress slowly. 
She watched the landscape, ruminated, moralized on the pas- 
sengers, showed herself a true disciple of Sterne and Jean Paul. 
The face of rural England was refreshing still. Our authoress 
saw nothing of the factory chimney, of the grime which were 
already settling on once verdant countryside. Goede and some 
eighteenth-century travellers before him had made excursions to 
the Midlands, to Birmingham ‘the toyshop of Europe,’ which 
according to Crabb Robinson the Germans feared was ousting 
Nuremberg, to Leicester, Shefhield, Leeds, Nottingham and 
Manchester to see the manufactories. ‘Whichever approach to 
Birmingham the stranger chooses, great factories rear above 
small modest workmen’s dwellings. Pillars of smoke rise up in 
clouds. The confused noises of the workshops resound on every 
hand, as far as the eye can see the picture is one of lively industry,’ 
writes Goede. Mme Domeier’s vision was not thus besmirched; 
she beheld a land like to a ‘green thought in a green shade.’ 
Farms and farmsteads, great parks, orchards, rich cornfields lay 
stretched out around her as she travelled south from Yarmouth. 
A smiling countryside greeted her on her way to Falmouth via 
Exeter and Bath. Her return through Wiltshire was equally 
delightful and the situation of Salisbury in the gap between the 
hills unrivalled in its fashion. The southern counties were the 
Mecca of the holiday-maker, their gay spas decked out to entice 
a holiday mood from city toilers or blasé idlers in their pursuit 
of distraction from a round of leisure. Bath, where society fore- 
gathered for the autumn-winter season, looked a little sad with 
the ghost of former splendour haunting its prim circuses and 
crescents, and only a statue of Beau Nash to cheer the new 
pump-room. Goede and Mme Domeier did not realize the 
decline however. Fickle fashion had turned to the more gilded 
lily, Brighton, while followers of ‘old Nobs’ no doubt favoured 
Weymouth. Mme Domeier describes the new-found splendour 
of the former all at length—the cliff adorned by fine new 
buildings, the Steyne, where fashion selected some 400 feet on 
which to parade, the assembly rooms, in good taste and offering 
good service, though not so fine as those at Bath, she thought, 
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the circulating libraries for rest or cover from the rain, the 
Pavilion to crown all, the glory of the spa. There were cold 
baths near the shore, and baths both warm and cold some 
distance from the sea. She found no place so extortionately dear 
as Brighton. It was dearer than the spas at Eger or Toplitz, 
though pleasanter and cleaner. There were amenities in 
plenty—walks and fishing, packet-boats to France, a race-course, 
without which Mme Domeier ventures, the place would be no 
use in England! 

Across the water the Isle of Wight reared up majestically, 
itself a bidder for the patronage of society. Two packets, Mme 
Domeier says, crossed from Portsmouth daily, and she herself 
sailed one autumn morning from this ‘busy, bustling, noisy, 
swearing’ port, a town equipped with libraries, theatres and 
expensive shops. From Ryde, a pleasant town in pretty sur- 
roundings, possessing baths and bathing-machines on the beach, 
a place where apartments might be booked, she made a coach 
tour of the island. The grandeur of the scenery, the caves and 
rocks, almost dazed her. She hastened back to Ryde via Newport, 
recrossed to Portsmouth and made homeward to the capital. 

What of this capital, once ‘flower of cities all’? If Mr. William 
Cobbett shook the dust from off his feet as he proceeded ‘from 
the Wen,’ there were also those who could be lyrical about its 
smoke and noise and fog. ‘Smoke, so great an enemy to all 
prospects, is the everlasting companion of this great city. Yet is 
the smoke of London emblematic of its magnificence. . . . It is 
pleasing to observe the black streams which issue from the 
different manufactories. .. . When the sun breaks through the 
veil during the summer, its beams have a wonderful effect on 
the trees and grass; the green is bright and inconceivably 
beautiful.’ Thus Malcolm in 1803. 

Mme Domeier’s first impression as her coach rumbled in 
through the city to Charing Cross in the stillness of the early 
morning hours—for ‘in no city does one rise so late or go to bed 
so late’ she says—tecalls this passage. “The unpainted, slate- 
coloured houses were wrapped in bluish, sulphurous mists, like 
so many demon palaces of the underworld.’ It was not a pleasant 
sight at first, but the unpleasantness was soon mitigated by the 
great public buildings, gorgeous shops, fine, broad, shining 
windows, clean courts and doorways, excellent paving that had 
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been the praise of many other travellers. Views varied on the 
qualities of London architecture. Some travellers preferred a 
more grandiose idiom, they found the palaces and dwellings of 
the rich too modest in appearance, but the general air of London, 
the details which contributed to a prosperous and enterprising 
whole, never failed to impose. 

Mme Domeier is dazed by the variety and splendour of the 
shops. ‘Every street with shops is a Leipzig Fair, and every three 
or four together form an Auerbachshof.’ Profusion reigns. 
Here are goldsmiths, hat-shops, steel goods, articles attractively 
fashioned in mahogany, delightful hairdressers, glovers, hosiers, 
prtintshops, bookshops. And at night all this fairy-like display 
lit up and visible until 10 p.m.—as in Sophie’s day. 

The world of fashion congregates in Bond Street and New 
Bond Street between 1 and 5 p.m. for shopping. Shops deliver 
goods to destination, thus avoiding the nuisance of sending out 
for them. Their advertising methods are a scandal. They laud 
their own goods as best and cheapest, advertise themselves as 
patronized by royalty, buy a royal patent for exclusive rights over 
certain articles, put puffs into the newspapers worded in such a 
way that they would be sued in Germany. Their so-called sales 
are a fraud, as Mme Domeier herself experienced. As a foreigner 
new to the country with no conception of the Marktschreierei she 
was lured by a newspaper advertisement to a draper in Fleet 
Street ‘who announced that he had a sale of gold embroidered 
ribbons . . . as he intended to go out of business.’ On arrival 
she was told that these very articles had gone the previous day, 
and offered others similar no dearer than elsewhere, ‘and I had a 
strong suspicion that the dealer was not giving up but starting 
in the business’ and had used this method for attracting custom! 

An unpleasant habit is the testing of one’s notes and coins 
owing to so much forgery—Mme Domeier blames the credit 
system for the high prices—quacks ply their trade and find 
credulous purchasers, while Mr. Christie’s sale-rooms draw the 
connoisseurs and fashion. Mme Domeier and Goede both 
present the auction of a diamond—probably the same one—in 
very realistic terms. ‘Mr. Christie came forward, but did not 
offer the costly stone for sale, oh no!—he came forward and made 
a delicate speech in which he said that the beauty of English 
women was so great that it could well forego all jewels, and 
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that their eyes had a sparkle more brilliant than the diamond 
he was about to auction. .. .” Let Goede end what Mme Domeier 
has begun. ‘I must confess that this whole scene surprised me 
not a little, for an auctioneer who turns his tedious business into 
comedy and whose well-turned phrases are applauded by a 
gathering of elegant ladies and gentlemen, was for me an 
unexpected phenomenon.’ 

There were many pleasures, however, beside the inspired 
rhetoric of Mr. Christie, and the keen enjoyment of shop- 
gazing. Vauxhall and Ranelagh provided entertainment for both 
beau monde and plebs. Vauxhall was merry yet with boxes for 
meals, fireworks, cascade, the trip home by water or by hackney 
when the sport was done. Ranelagh, Mme Domeier says, was 
full as ever at a time when /on decreed that all should be ‘out of 
town.’ This was not altogether a good omen, for ‘on found 
masquerades at half a guinea too cheap for it, and so Ranelagh 
would soon be obliged to close its doors. St. Bartholomew’s fair 
continued to cater for the lower classes, being ‘a kind of Kirmess’ 
when booths, roundabouts, swings, sideshows, pickpockets and 
thieves formed a motley of carouse and ribaldry. The parks saved 
the Cockney from extinction! Hyde Park and Kensington were 
fashionable, St. James’ in decay, being with Green Park favoured 
by the lower classes. 

Outside politics the stage was the Englishman’s great love. 
It was a national institution as Mme Domeier points out. She 
has very many interesting observations on the subject, but only 
a few may be selected. Here again high met low, ‘gods and 
devils,’ as Lichtenberg called gallery and parterre, came together. 
The scandalous behaviour of the gods was notorious amongst 
foreigners. Here English liberty is rampant, Mme Domeier 
writes. The prentice in the gallery commands the orchestra in 
loud tones unperturbed by the presence in the place of King and 
Court. ‘About two years ago some musicians took their places 
in the orchestra late one evening . . . the people were becoming 
noisy when a badly-dressed member of the gallery drew a flute 
. . . from out his pocket and began to pipe a popular air. The 
audience clapped . . . and he entertained the gathering for half 
an hour.’ At different times Mme Domeier saw Mrs. Siddons, 
Kemble, Mrs. Jordan, heard Braham, Mrs. Bland and Mrs. 
Billington, whose voice she thought ‘heavenly’—‘the almost 
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offensive contrast between her heavenly voice and the croaking 
of the other singers ruins the enjoyment.’ The art of Mrs. Jordan 
was a subject for debate. Charles Lamb’s sympathetic study of 
her early charm is unforgettable. But now already her voice was 
acquiring that coarseness ‘which suited well enough with her 
Nells and Hoydens’ but no longer sank as formerly ‘into the 
heart.” That is perhaps why Goede found her vulgar. For him 
the English stage was done since Garrick: ‘the former glory is 
all faded.” Mme Domeier saw a change of taste but was not 
otherwise so pessimistic. Hers is the universal verdict of Mrs. 
Jordan’s gifts which finds her the first actress in the land for 
comedy but no good as a tragedian. She has an interesting com- 
parison of Cooke and Kemble with two great exponents of 
German histrionics, Fleck and Iffand. These ‘would not go 
down in England. Their natural manner would pass unnoticed. 
They declaim so loudly here that to German ears they seem to 
scream: the gestures are so powerful to German eyes they appear 
unnatural or too true to life .. .” Likewise of Mrs. Siddons and 
Mme Unzelmann: ‘both artists achieve 4ke ends with different 
means.” 

So far then Mme Domeier’s letters might be termed an essay 
in diversion, which is perhaps inevitable, since the English are 
‘a nation which seeks all opportunities of diversion.’ Parks, spas, 
theatres, pantomime in winter, panoramas exhibited in every 
street, shops, fairs, routs—all bespeak amusement. This last 
form was particularly oppressive. It is ‘a squash,’ says Mme 
Domeier, ‘where conversation consists of “how hot it is’? and 
one leaves with invitations to three or four more!’ English 
conversational gifts were not too highly rated by her. ‘Every 
conversation is opened here even in clever society by a remark 
on the weather;’ at a party ‘one must expect as many weather 
reports as guests.” Perhaps English education was at fault. Mme 
Domeier’s opinions were mixed on this point. 

Some excellent institutions there were, such as the Royal 
Society, the evening schools for apprentices and boys in trade to 
learn reading, writing, arithmetic and languages. But all in all, 
schools were very bad. The ubiquitous academy was a swindle, 
the boarding-school habit inexplicable. ‘Even small tradesmen 
send their boys off to boarding school for a time. . . . One never 
has the pleasure here of seeing a small group of rosy-cheeked 
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boys with their satchels walking through the streets at certain 
hours.’ Long school holidays, bad food, one bed between two 
boys unless extra for a single bed is paid, were features of the 
system, and a forcible reminder of Mr. Squeers’ gruesome 
establishment. Girls’ schools with some notable exceptions 
(Mary Wollstonecraft and Mrs. Bryan) were even worse, in 
charge of teachers quite unqualified—the daughters of sea- 
captains or small country parsons. Yet all the schools are full, 
for it seems indeed that the English as a nation have a positive 
dislike for children. It is difficult to find a house, for landlords 
will not have them. They are bundled off to school and do not 
join their parents for meals until they are fifteen or sixteen. In 
naming Eton and Westminster as the best schools, Mme Domeier 
has forgotten the ancient Bluecoat Boys’ establishment. Amongst 
her tortures the German lady might include a school performance 
of King John (it was customary for schools to have a Christmas 
play): ‘I shall never forget the martyrdom I endured . . . such 
must be the feeling of a strong wine drinker who sees a full cask 
of rich wine running away over the open street!’ 

Cooking was another blot on English life. Mme Domeier 
suggests that the function of English cookery books was to 
negate what others do rather than invent new methods. One was 
told not to wash the meat before cooking it, zo¢ to prepare the 
— in anything but water, ot to salt the meat for roasting 

ore it is almost done, and so forth. What the English 
audaciously honoured with the name of pastry, puddings, was 
nothing more than poor German Meh/k/ésse. Plum pudding was 
the English piéce de résistance, fish and roast meat were the 
national dishes. European cuisine supplemented these in better 
houses. Generalities on etiquette—the time to call, the hour of 
supper in society, table manners—round off this section. 

There is much more one might extract from a diary full of 
observation of the modes and manners in the early nineteenth 
century. One would like to quote descriptions, prices, figures i 
extenso. The meticulous description of a packet-boat, reflections 
on the character of the people, extracts from passages on the 
theatre, all have a part to play in social history. Meanwhile the 
literary historian demands his share of booty. This would 
necessitate an essay in itself. Mme Domeier and our German 
friends are excellently well versed in English literature, but they 
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cannot say the same of England. Both Goede and Mme Domeier 
complain of the wretched state of German literature in England. 
‘Bad translators have collected the very trash of German fiction 
for their publication,’ Goede sighs. And Mme Domeier criticizes 
the translations as failing to interpret the German mind. ‘The 
body is retained but a foreign spirit enters it... . In this point 
they are unfair to all nations. Pope’s Homer is completely 
anglicized . . . the best German versions always remain Homer.’ 
Since Pitt has seen Dze Rauber and enjoyed it, there is no work 
(apart from Werther’s Leiden) in more demand. If only Coleridge 
would tackle some more Schiller! “The English complain of the 
immorality of German works—certainly the miscarriages put 
out as “German novels” in circulating libraries justify this 
claim.” Mme Domeier discusses an attack of this type in the 
Anti-Jacobin Review. A glance at lists of translations from the 
German in the Monthly Magazine tend to confirm the statements 
of our German critics. Only three bookshops in London (Goede 
names them) stocked German literature, one of them some 
periodicals, yet none was approaching satisfactory. Nevertheless, 
some small attempts were made—an organ edited by the pastor 
of the German church in London existed for the purpose of 
transmitting German literature to England. Crabb Robinson was 
soaked in German thought and would return to England 
‘Antigallic’? and Germanomane. 

In the history of such interplay between Germany and 
England there are great names to be found, and the oscillating 
influences are themselves a matter for reflection. The eighteenth 
century in Germany was profoundly anglophil, the nineteenth 
century in England bred the immoderate outbursts of Carlyle, 
the reasoned admiration of Lord Acton. 

Into the ether of interchanging thought men like Lessing, 
Herder, Coleridge, Carlyle have sent out their ideas. These 
ideas, vibrating through the world, are caught up by the smaller 
minds. To the latter, not to be despised in the fabric of the 
universe, belong such journalists as Mme Domeier. The former 
have painted universal easel pictures. Mme Domeier’s work is 
bound by period and convention. She paints an Anglo-German 
conversation-piece, an intimate and mannered portrait of a 
generation. 
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THE NEW PAGANISM AND THE OLD TEUTONIC 
RELIGION 


by LEONARD FORSTER 


HE idea of a national, non-Christian religion in Germany 

is not particularly new. Its origins can be traced back 
clearly to before the war, when various communities were 
formed to propagate and practise a national German religion. 
The background of these attempts was provided by the writings 
of the critics supporting the so-called ‘Higher Criticism’ of the 
Bible, which indeed began in Germany with Reimarus and was 
principally practised by Germans. These men demanded that 
the Bible should no longer be treated as a body of revealed 
doctrine, but as a collection of historical and mythical texts 
which, in certain particulars, were very much open to criticism. 
Their views of the historicity of Christ and the part played in 
the propagation of the faith by his disciples, especially by Paul, 
undoubtedly unsettled many minds and destroyed many people’s 
faith in the beliefs of the Christian religion. A number of these 
critics, such as Arthur Drews, finally went over to Neo-paganism. 
Their conclusion that a body of mystical doctrine had been 
adapted by the Jews to their own religion and history and by 
them foisted upon the rest of the world, was taken up by such 
writers as Houston Stewart Chamberlain, who attempted 
historical syntheses from a racial point of view. His contention, 
which in the main is still that of German ethnologists to-day, 
was that in a given race physical and mental characteristics go 
together. The religious and cultural life of a race is as significant 
to the ethnologist as its cerebral index or the colour of its hair. 
Christianity was thus an invasion of a racially foreign religion 
which had corrupted the minds of the Indogermanic peoples 
upon whom it had been imposed. The most salutary course 
would therefore be to renounce Christianity and to return to a 
form of belief more congenial to the mental characteristics of 
the race. Chamberlain himself, however, was unable to free 
himself entirely from Christianity, and in his Grundlagen des 
neunzehnten Jahrhunderts (1898) he defended the thesis that Jesus 
was of Indogermanic origin. For him, therefore, the point at 
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issue was to purify Christianity from its Jewish and oriental 
excesses, and concentrate on the person of an Aryan and heroic 
Christ. This is still the view of the ‘German Christians.’ Although 
Chamberlain’s book was not the earliest step in this direction, it 
was the most influential. A “‘Deutschbund’ with political and 
cultural activities had arisen in 1894, and one of its members, 
M. R. Gerstenberg, published an important pamphlet with the 
title: Gesamtprogramm fiir das Leben der deutschen Volkheit. Here 
he defended the ‘pure, unadulterated Jesus-cult’ and demanded 
its ‘liberation from false Jewish views to the strong vital power 
of a truly German faith.’ 

A more extreme tendency was however soon developed. In 
1900 Dr. Ernst Wachler, in a work entitled Ueber die Zukunft des 
deutschen Glaubens, urged the German people to renounce 
Christianity. He also started a periodical, Die Jahreszeiten, the 
object of which was a “Teutonization of religion.’ Various com- 
munities with similar tendencies were started in 1911, although 
dissensions appeared among them from the first. Indeed, the 
whole history of the attempts to re-establish paganism in 
Germany is the story of continual mergers of various religious 
communities which, however, inevitably split up again. This 
was the case with the “‘Wodansgesellschaft,’ the “Germanische 
Glaubensgemeinschaft’ and the “Grossen Germanenlogen und 
Nornen-Logen’ which united under the leadership of Adolf 
Kroll in 1912 and attempted to amalgamate with the “Deutsch- 
religidse Gemeinschaft’ in 1914. This hope, entertained all 
through the war, was finally shattered by internal disagreement 
in 1925. 

The post-war years were a period of great activity in the 
propagation of pagan views. The war had destroyed much of 
the trust in Christianity and men were now seeking for a new 
religious outlook. The new national awakening, with all the 
turmoil and passion of the ‘Kampfzeit,’ also favoured the 
development of a national religion. Christianity had been power- 
less to prevent the treaty of Versailles. Innumerable new ‘Biinde’ 
arose beside the old ones. The most important of these were 
the “Tannenbergbund,’ led by General Ludendorff and his wife, 
and the ‘Volkschaft der Nordungen’ which arose out of the 
Youth Movement and traced its beginnings back to before the 
war. Other communities with similar aims were the “Hermann- 
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Bund,’ the ‘Nordischreligidse Arbeitsgemeinschaft,’ and the 
group around Professor Ernst Bergmann. This whole develop- 
ment was a more radical phase of that general indifference and 
even aversion to Christianity since the war recently deplored by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

After the rise of the National Socialists to power in 1933 
various attempts were made to unite these societies into one 
pagan community. In June 1933 the most successful of these 
attempts was launched. An appeal, signed by the Professors 
Wilhelm Hauer, Ernst Bergmann, Arthur Drews and many 
others, to ‘the men of a Teutonic-German Faith Movement’ was 
published, urging the leaders of the different pagan movements 
to meet together to resolve their differences at the Wartburg 
near Eisenach. The meeting took place on July 29 and 30, and 
led to the formation of the ‘Arbeitsgemeinschaft der deutschen 
Glaubensbewegung’ under the leadership of Professor Hauer, 
in which a large number of pagan sects were absorbed. Some 
however remained aloof, notably the followers of General 
Ludendorff and his wife. At Whitsun 1934, at a meeting at 
Scharzfeld in the Harz, the new association was reconstituted 
and became the “Deutsche Glaubensbewegung’ under the 
leadership of Professor Hauer, directed according to the ‘Fiihrer- 
prinzip.’ The reconstitution was not, however, an unqualified 
success, since a number of communities dissociated themselves, 
among them Professor Bergmann and his followers. The 
‘Deutsche Glaubensbewegung’ is none the less the largest pagan 
community in Germany to-day, with the possible exception of 
the followers of the Ludendorff family. It has not, however, been 
able to keep itself free from the internal dissensions which have 
been the bane of its predecessors. In the summer of 1936 the 
movement split up and Professor Hauer resigned from the 
leadership. 

Apart from the pagan communities as such, there are a number 
of independent thinkers and writers who have tendencies that 
way without any direct connexion with the movement. Such is 
Alfred Rosenberg, whose work Der Mythus des zwanzigsten 
Jahrhunderts has probably had more influence in Germany than 
the writings of all the neo-pagan groups put together. Rosenberg 
goes back in the main to Chamberlain and the non-historicist 
school of biblical criticism. The novelist Gustav Frenssen was. 
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an early protagonist of the return to the Old Teutonic religion, 
and is now associated with the ‘Deutsche Glaubensbewegung.’ 
The influence of Teutonic religion and ethics can be seen clearly 
in the work of Hans Friedrich Blunck and of Werner Kortwig, 
the author of Friesennot. 

The tenets of the pagan sects are based on an historical 
synthesis which, in the last instance, goes back to Count 
Gobineau (Essai sur Pinégalité des races humaines, 1854). History 
is conceived as a struggle between two racial groups, each with 
its own civilization and religious forms—Indogermanic and 
Semitic. This theory is also the basis of Rosenberg’s Mythus des 
xwanzigsten Jahrhunderts. Many of the apologists of the New 
Paganism refer their followers to it, as the historical background 
without which their attitude cannot be properly understood. 
Christianity is a Semitic phenomenon, a contamination of the 
Indogermanic world by the opposing group. It must therefore 
be eradicated, and its expulsion from the cultural life of Germany 
is demanded with the same energy—and with the same monotony 
—with which Cato demanded the destruction of Semitic Car- 
thage. Christianity must be replaced by native Indogermanic 
tradition. There is a certain amount of difference between the 
views of the various communities on this point. Some preach 
a return to the Old Teutonic myths and sagas only, some 
include the Greek, Roman and Indian traditions. Among the 
latter is Professor Hauer, an Indologist and Professor of Com- 
parative Religion at the University of Tiibingen. His book, 
Deutsche Gottschau, is the most interesting of the innumerable 
works on the subject of the New Paganism?. A mere return to 
the religious beliefs of the ancient Teutons or Indogermans is, 
however, not enough. A continuous tradition leading down to 
the present day must be established—a tradition of independence 
of Christianity and of revolt against it. The outlines are in the 
main the same for all sects and have been summed up clearly by 
Herbert Grabert in his book Der protestantische Auftrag des 
deutschen Volkes. Grabert sees this ‘protestant mission’ as a 
resistance of the native national and racial beliefs against 
Christian importations, carried out by all the great figures in the 


1] should like to take this opportunity of expressing my indebtedness to Professor Hauer 
for his kindness in ting me a personal interview with him in the Summer of 1936 and in 
giving me a great deal of valuable material. I alone am responsible for the use to which 
this material has been put. 
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history of the German mind. The line runs through Meister 
Eckart, Luther, Jakob Béhme, Frederick the Great, Lessing, 
Schleiermacher, Fichte, Nietzsche, Lagarde to Rosenberg and 
Wilhelm Hauer. Other forerunners of the New Paganism are 
Paracelsus, Angelus Silesius, Goethe, Schelling and Hélderlin. 

In this connexion the conversion of the Teutonic tribes to 
Christianity becomes a crucial problem. Christianity is claimed 
to have been imposed upon the Teutons by force, and examples 
are drawn from the massacre of the Saxons by Charlemagne 

atl der Sachsenschlachter) and the proselytizing activities of 
the two Olafs in Norway. It was never perfectly assimilated and 
the time has now come to cast it off for ever. Mathilde Luden- 
dorff writes: 


For many thousands of years our ancestors were a powerful, mentally 
and physically healthy race with high moral standards. About 1100 
years ago, after many isolated acts of violence, the systematic murdering 
of our pagan forefathers by the sword began. Thousands were 
slaughtered because they preferred to die rather than give up the 
religion of their ancestors. By about 1000 years ago the principal 
resistance was broken down and the racial faith was shewn to be the 
work of the devil. 

A thousand years after this disaster, we see our people in the deepest 
moral slough, a prey to godlessness, dull religious indifference, or rigid 
attention to outward religious forms, or, finally, to hypocrisy. A once 
noble people, sinking, degenerating in the morass of immorality, 
beginning to die out by reason of a falling birth rate in vague realization 
of its low status among the nations: such is the ‘fruit’ of this forced 
indifference to the divine laws of heredity. 


The distinguishing mark of Indogermanic and Teutonic religion 
is claimed to be the immanence of God in the world and in 
nature. God reveals himself in nature, and indeed, according to 
some, ‘Nature and God are one and differ only in name, inasmuch 
as God signifies merely the abstraction of Nature.” Man, there- 
fore, as a part of Nature, has also a divine element, and the blood 
is considered by some as a mysterious symbol of all the physical 
and mental powers in man, as ‘biological-metaphysical substance’ 
in which God is present (Hauer). The blood carries with it the 
hereditary plasm (Erbmasse) by which the racial characteristics 


1 Deutscher Gotiglagube, p. 7. 
20. S. Reuter, Sifrid oder Christus? p. 35. 
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are transmitted, and God reveals himself in the Race, in the pure 
blood, in the uncontaminated racial plasm. He reveals himself 
also therefore in the history of the Race, which explains why a 
continuous tradition based upon race history is such an impor- 
tant element in Neo-pagan beliefs. Hauer conceives of history as 
‘srowth out of the Eternal Will, manifestation of God in space 
and time.’ 

The nature of this Teutonic God is a matter over which there 
is some difference of opinion. Most writers hold the immanentist 
view that God is in the world and of it and does not transcend it. 
Hauer, going back to Sanskrit tradition, declares that God is in 
the world and also outside it. The Indian Purusa, the original 
god-man, who reveals himself in the world, extends outside it 
on all sides. The Semitic and Christian God are above the world 
and not in it. Ernst Bergmann writes: 

God is a moral idea which we attribute to the eternal creative force 
of Nature active in the world and in man. Belief in an other-worldly 
God is not of Indogermanic but of Semitic origin. This kind of belief 
is not necessary to true religion and piety. 


Hauer declares God to be ‘Will, Activity and Action’ (Wilk, 
Wirken und Tat) and quotes the Indian Bhaghavadgita: 

All beings have their beginning in the undeveloped first cause of the 
world. In their development they are, as it were, in the middle of their 
course. Finally they sink back into the undeveloped first Cause.* 
Most of the sects believe in an uncreated universe, many of them 
referring to Herman Wirth, who asserts that in the old Nordic 
primitive religion the Divine Being grows in the Mother-Womb 
of the world. Similarly the Teutonic myth of Ragnardk (the 
Twilight of the Gods) shews the gods growing up in the world 
and vanishing with the world in which they arose. The ash 
Yggdrasil, which upholds the world and penetrates into every 
corner of it, symbolizes ‘the great conception that everything 
has grown organically out of the seed of the Eternal’; Ygedrasil 
indeed “is all worlds, is all existence.’ Bergmann’s view is similar: 

This profound symbol of the eternally growing World Tree... 
shews the world as a vast cosmic organism (ungeheures Allgewachs) the 
creative principle of which is recognized as divine, nay even as God.* 


1Die 25 Thesen der Deutschreligion, thesis 8. 
* Deutsche Gottschau, p. 179. 

® Deutsche Gottschau, pp. 68 and 69. 

*Die 25 Thesen der Deutschreligion, thesis 9. 
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This organic view of the world, to which Mathilde Ludendorff 
has also attained by way of biology, excludes the dualism of 
body and soul and of matter and spirit. Ideas of life after death 
are therefore rather indefinite. Hauer’s conceptions seem to be 
based upon the law of the conservation of energy: life after death 
must be activity, since energy is never lost. The Teutonic myth 
of Valhall is thus for him merely a symbol of activity after death, 
and the various views of the sects on the subject are seldom more 
than an endless repetition and elaboration of the thought 
expressed in the passage from the Bhaghavadgita just quoted, 
though not always derived from that source. 

The ethics of the New Paganism are simple. They are based 
upon duty and honour, as opposed to Christian ethics, which 
ate based on humility and are therefore unheroic. Bergmann’s 
twentieth thesis runs: 

The ethics of the German Religion are heroic. They are based upon 
three Old Teutonic virtues: bravery, chivalry and loyalty, all of which 
originate in honour. 

The daggers of the Hitlerjugend bear the inscription ‘Blut und 
Ehre’ lest these virtues be forgotten. The divine element in man 
distinguishes between good and bad actions. Moreover, bad 
actions are the result of disregarding the divine element in man 
—in oneself and in others. The only possible sin is ‘to be un- 
faithful to oneself, to the God in us.” Est deus in nobis . . . “Loyalty 
to oneself’ demands the performance of duty regardless of the 
cost. Kant is the great model here and is duly extolled by Hauer, 
while Bergmann says (thesis 15): ‘If the categorical imperative 
did not exist, we should have to invent it.’ Duty, says Hauer, 

‘is not the keeping of a divine commandment imposed upon man 
from without, but the stern obligation to the whole to which one 
belongs in creative and suffering activity. ... Honour is... the dignity 
of our deepest being, of that unassailable diamond core which is the 
divine possession of every man.”* 

The duty of each man towards himself is the establishment of 
order in himself so that he can hear and obey his divine element. 
Duties may conflict—that is the tragedy which the New Pagan- 
ism does not attempt to disguise—as in the Lay of Hildebrand. 
In such a case guilt is incurred, which must be expiated. This, 


1Sch6ll, in the periodical Nordischer Glaube, December, 1932. 
* Deutsche Gottschau, pp. 117-8. 
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however, is not sin; it is Fate. Hauer writes: ‘In the Teutonic 
and German faith there is a deeper understanding of guilt. 
According to it, we should always speak of it as destiny or 
fate.”! 

All the Neo-pagan sects disclaim any dogmatic tendencies, 
The new faith must be an organic development in the case of 
each individual. This accounts for the frequent splits and dissen- 
sions which have been so fatal to the movement as a whole 
since its inception nearly forty years ago. 

Neo-paganism in its various forms aims at reviving, not the 
Old Teutonic religion itself, but the spirit of that religion, the 
values in it which are held to be useful and necessary in the 
modern world. The names of the Teutonic gods, which fre- 
quently appear in the literature of the subject, are merely 
symbols. The gods themselves are no longer worshipped. The 
various writers dealing with this side of the New Paganism have 
mainly been Christian polemists and have consistently mis- 
represented this fact. The Neo-pagans themselves have often 
declared that a renewal of the old cult and a worship of the old 
gods would be senseless.? It is not only the spirit of the Old 
Teutonic religion which they aim at reviving, but the specifically 
Teutonic—that is, heroic—spirit in the thought of great Ger- 
mans of all time from the Heliand to Hitler. The Old Teutonic 
religion is thus not the only foundation for the new beliefs. The 
mystics, the German idealist philosophers, Goethe, Hélderlin 
and others play a very important part and are, indeed, “more 
valuable than the Edda.’ 

What then is the réle of the Old Teutonic religion? To what 
extent do the conceptions of the Neo-pagans tally with the 
beliefs of their forefathers? In considering this point it is essential 
to realize the difference in approach between the scholars who 
investigate the monuments of Teutonic antiquity, and the 
founders of the new religion who seek in the past of their race 
the elements which they consider valuable for the good of theit 
nation and their faith. For these men, guided by a racial principle, 
any product of the Teutonic mind is of value, provided it shews 
the distinctively Teutonic characteristics which they seek. These 
are, briefly: an heroic attitude to and affirmation of life; a belief 


1 Deutsche Gottschau, p. 139. 
*Hauer-Heim-Adam, Germany’s New Religion, London, 1937, p 34. 
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in the immanence of God in Nature, in Man and in the Race; a 
regatd for the purity of the Race; and the ethical principles 
of duty and honour. The scholar, on the other hand, is concerned 
only with what the Old Teutons actually believed and with 
beliefs for which there is definite and reliable evidence. His 
attitude to the object of his research is and must be objective, 
while the prophets of the New Paganism approach the same 
material subjectively. For them it is all a product of the Teutonic 
mind and, as such, suitable for their purpose. For instance, 
Eugen Mogk has conclusively shewn that the Prose Edda is 
practically valueless from the point of view of the historian of 
religion, since it does not represent what was actually believed. 
The New Paganism, approaching from a different angle, can and 
does use it as a foundation for its beliefs. 

The question arises whether the purity of the race was of such 
great importance to the Old Teutons or to the Old Indogermans 
as some would have us believe. The Aryan races who invaded 
India established a caste system, based originally on racial 
distinction, which survives to this day. There is no evidence to 
shew that they were a pure race when they entered India. The 
Teutons were probably also a mixed people, and the Celts, as 
far as they can be traced back with any certainty, were certainly 
mixed. If the preservation of racial purity had been a matter of 
great religious importance to the Indogermanic peoples, this 
mixing would surely never have occurred. 

A cardinal point is the question of the Christianization of the 
Teutonic tribes. Nearly all apologists of the New Paganism 
assert that the conversion was carried out by force at the point 
of the sword. It has, however, been shown by Rickert that the 
only acts of compulsion in the whole history of the conversion 
of the Teutonic tribes, occurring at widely different times, were 
those of Charlemagne and the two Olafs in Norway. In Iceland, 
a Teutonic community in vacuo as it were, Christianity was 
peacefully adopted by a decision of the Thing. The assertion 
made by Rosenberg and others, that Christianity destroyed the 
tribal organization of the Teutons and thus prepared their 
cultural degeneration, is another matter. It is worth noticing that 
the Celts in Ireland succeeded in imposing their tribal organiza- 
tion upon the Church, so we are perhaps justified in supposing 
that the tribal organization among the Teutons was on the 
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decline in any case. It has been claimed that Christianity came to 
the Teutons at a time when their religion was in a very critical 
state, from which it might under normal circumstances have 
recovered. It is, however, fruitless to speculate upon what 
might have happened—and eminently ‘unheroic.’ 

An investigation of the treatment of the Teutonic myths in the 
Neo-pagan writings shews that they are interpreted according 
to the views and reactions of the writer, and not necessarily in 
conformity with what the Old Teutons themselves may have 
thought. In other words, the myths, whose content is often very 
obscure, have been interpreted in the light of the other and later 
authorities of the “Teutonic tradition’ as, for instance, the 
mystics. That they are not, strictly speaking, susceptible of such 
an interpretation is clear. But as the Neo-pagan apologists claim 
that the mode of the religious experience of the Race has tre- 
mained in its essentials the same, there is no reason why the 
Edda should not be explained out of Meister Eckart. Those 
responsible for such interpretations carry the hereditary religious 
view of the Race in themselves and are, therefore, ipso facto 
entitled to interpret the myths as they experience them. “The 
racially and nationally right-minded man may interpret the 
myths, even though he may not know everything that the 
experts know.”! This method is, to the scholar, entirely arbitrary 
and unjustified. The question of the interpretation of the Old 
Teutonic mythology is indeed so thorny that some investigators 
have preferred to leave it alone, and all will probably agree with 
Sir James Frazer that: 
the whole fabric of ancient mythology is so foreign to our modern 
ways of thought and the evidence concerning it is for the most part so 
fragmentary, obscure and conflicting that in our attempts to piece it 
together and interpret it we can hardly hope to reach conclusions 
that will completely satisfy either ourselves or others.* 


The reason for this is that we have practically no reliable evidence 
for the true nature of the Old Teutonic religiosity, as Heusler 
has shown. The New Paganism substitutes for it that of the 
mystics and the German idealists. The old myths are thus 
supplied with a new content, and one is inclined to think that 
it may be a case of new wine in old bottles. Interpretations of 


1W. Schloz and W. Laiblin, Vom Sinn des Mythos, Stuttgart 1936, Vorwort. 
*Balder the Beautiful, Vol. 1, p. xi. 
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the myths on the basis of popular lore and fairy tale, following 
one trend of modern mythological investigation, have also been 
attempted by the Neo-pagans, more particularly by W. Schloz 
and W. Laiblin.t Jan de Vries, a Germanist and folklorist of 
great distinction, has frequently pointed out how unsafe it is to 
work with such material. For the reasons given above, con- 
siderations of this kind are disregarded by the Neo-pagans. 

The foundation of ethics on duty and honour is correct for 
the Old Teutonic period. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that this represents an ideal which was not always attained. The 
assertion that such a system of ethics, with all its ‘heroic’ con- 
comitants, was or is distinctively Teutonic, has been shewn to 
be false by Professor Norman in his recent essay in German Life 
and Letters. 

Regarding the conception of the gods in the Old Teutonic 
religion, Hauer maintains (0p. c¢. p. 199) that they were not a 
final reality for the Teutonic or Indogermanic man. Behind the 
figures of the gods was God, the creative and active principle. 
There is no evidence in the Teutonic material for this assertion 
which is, in effect, the same as the Neo-pagan doctrine that the 
gods are merely symbols of certain aspects of the creative 
principle. The Old Teutons seem to have had a concrete concep- 
tion of the gods as beings like themselves but more perfect, 
with whom one could make friends and, if necessary, break off 
friendship. This is clearly shewn by the belief in the fw//trui, a 
god who is a particular friend of a certain man. Thus Egil 
Skallagrimsson was very friendly with Odin, but broke the 
friendship off after the death of his son, saying that Odin had 
been a bad friend to him (Egi/s saga Skallagrimssonar, chap. 78). 
There were men who despised the gods and relied only on their 
own strength and capabilities (mdtt ok megin). It is probable that 
this is to be taken literally and not interpreted, as some have 
done, in the sense that they relied on the divine element in 
themselves. 

The nature of God in the Old Teutonic religion is uncertain 
and will probably remain so. Wilhelm Kiisserow asserts that the 
Gothic word for God, gwp, means ‘good’ and was neuter. 
‘Hence for the Nordic man, the Divine was not a person, but 
energy. This etymology of the word ‘god’ has been exploded 

‘Vom Sinn des Mythos, Stuttgart 1936. *Das nordische Artbekenntnis, p. 14. 
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ever since the days of Max Miiller. The word ‘god’ with its 
cognates in the other Teutonic languages is indeed neuter, but 
means originally ‘that which is called upon.’ The theory that the 
Teutons conceived of God as a vital creative force for good 
seems therefore to be discredited on etymological grounds. 

The Old Teutonic religion, therefore, forms the framework 
of the Neo-pagan faith, which is filled up with views drawn from 
other sources. It is clear that it has a tendency towards eclectic- 
ism, an eclecticism conditioned by racial considerations. The 
approach to the monuments of Teutonic antiquity is necessarily 
different from that of scholarship and the two views can hardly 
be compared. The debt of the New Paganism to the Old Teutonic 
religion can be summarized as follows: the conception of duty 
and honour as the foundation of the new system of ethics; a 
framework of myths; and a few general principles. Much of what 
is expressed in the literature of the subject in terms of the Old 
Teutonic religion must be considered, from the point of view of 
the serious investigator, as arbitrary reconstruction. 
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NEW FORMS OF GERMAN LYRIC POETRY 


by WERNER MILcH! 


T the beginning of the twentieth century three great lyric 

poets stood out in German literature—Stefan George, 
Rainer Maria Rilke, and Hugo von Hofmannsthal. These three 
men had nothing in common, but each in his own way led 
German poetry to consummate heights. They all three came out 
of the movement ‘l’art pour l’art,’ they were convinced that in 
order to counter the “Verism’ of the Naturalists it was necessary 
to introduce really strict artistic conceptions, and they put their 
theories into practice in three different ways. Stefan George 
taught unrelentingly and austerely that the poet must be at the 
same time preacher and prophet of his people. Rainer Maria 
Rilke, who had begun with the tired and pale verses of a ‘Deca- 
dent’, struggled with a greatness worthy of admiration to master 
the essential qualities of ‘form’; he strove to put into words 
everything capable of expression. Hugo von Hofmannsthal had 
penetrated deep into the meaning of history; for him art was in 
the spirit of Goethe an inheritance which must be won anew 
very day. 

These three great poets, because of their insight into the 
purpose of artistic effort, achieved works of lasting worth. Each 
of them had a powerful group of followers. George collected 
around him a group of disciples, who regarded themselves as 
the only legitimate representatives of true German culture. A 
number of important scholars stepped out of this “George circle’ 
into public life, and made known George’s doctrines about the 
heroic man; but this circle produced no poet of first rank. For 
George is regarded by the members of his circle as the only 
‘master,’ the others remain ‘disciples.’ It is for this reason that 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal left George in early youth, and round 
him grouped themselves the men who, in opposition to the 
modern ‘specialization,’ had kept their appreciation of culture, 
their universal outlook, and their sense of awe in the face of the 
greatness of tradition. Thus Hofmannsthal has scarcely any 
‘followers’ who carry on his poetic form; he has instead partisans 
who admire his superior achievement. It may be said that the 


1Translated from the German by S. D. Stirk. 
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German-Swiss periodical Corona is dominated by Hofmannsthal’s 
spirit. Rilke had an infinite number of disciples, without wishing 
to have them. Almost every young German who in the last 
twenty years tried to write poems was influenced by Rilke. There 
was a ‘Rilke style,’ just as 150 years ago there was a ‘Hdlty style,’ 
and 100 years ago a “Heine style.’ But in spite of a great number 
of poems in Rilke’s manner, Rilke has had no worthy successor. 

The three poets died within a few years of each other—Rilke 
in 1926, Hofmannsthal in 1929, George in 1933—and German 
lyric poetry was left destitute. It seemed as if there was no 
possibility of dealing worthily with the legacy of the three 
masters. Apart from the imitators, attempts at new creations 
were made only in two new fields. Bérries von Miinchhausen 
and Agnes Miegel strove for the perfection of the ballad; and 
younger poets, who had learnt from Wedekind how to write 
tuneful songs, thought they would be able to enrich lyric poetry 
by writing ‘realistic’ poems which were at the same time senti- 
mental and cynical. After 1933 there appeared the political 
lyrics (Kampflyrik) of the young National Socialist poets which, 
however, were more concerned with matters of political prin- 
ciple than with the development of poetic form. 

In his essay on “Die deutsche Sprache” Goethe writes: “When 
throughout a certain period much has been written in a language, 
and when highly-talented writers have thought out and described 
in that language the circle of human feelings and destinies 
actually existing in the life of the age, then it comes to pass that 
the inner substance of the age and at the same time its language 
is exhausted, so that every person of moderate gifts can easily 
make use of the expressions which have already been created 
and which have the force of fixed phrases.’ This thought was no 
sudden inspiration of the moment. Goethe pointed out on 
several occasions that from time to time language exhausts itself, 
and that in such periods it is easy for every educated person to 
use it. For example, the Xenien contain the following aphorism: 





weil cin Vers dir gelingt in einer gebildeten Sprache, 

Die fiir dich dichtet und denkt, glaubst du schon Dichter zu 
seyn.? 

‘Kunst und Altertum, Band I, 3. Heft, 1817. 


"No. $95 in the edition of Erich Schmidt and Bernhard Suphan, Schriften der Goethe- 
Gesellschaft, 8 Bd., Weimar, 1893. 
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It is clear what Goethe means in the passages just quoted, 
The masters of language in a given age bring the language to 
such a high state of perfection that it is easy to ‘use’ it. Not 
everybody who can write rhymes, even if they are very good 
rhymes, is a poet. A writer is not a poet unless he renews 
language; a poet discovers hitherto unknown possibilities of 
expression; in a word he is a creator of language. In this sense 
George, Rilke, and Hofmannsthal were master poets; they left 
behind them as a legacy a language, the possibilities of which 
had been exploited to the full, and every moderately gifted person 
could rhyme in their words. That is why it seemed as if a period 
of weakness in German lyric poetry had set in. Of course, there 
were and still are many writers capable of producing good verses, 
but one looked in vain for the supreme achievement of a writer 
really worthy of the name poet, because he was a creator of 
language. The last great attempt to renew the German language, 
that is to say, the attempt to transfer Italian Futurism to 
Germany, was not successful; the ‘Expressionism’ of the years 
after the War did not produce any lasting values. It produced in 
Germany only two writers of first rank: the dramatist, Georg 
Kaiser, and Gottfried Benn, the lyric poet, who went very much 
his own way, and who is also the only theorist of German 
Expressionism. 

It seemed, therefore, as if a period of transition was to set in, 
a time of quiet, in which German poetry would take its nourish- 
ment from values handed down from the past, and that it would 
not renew itself. But suddenly a new impetus makes itself felt. 
It is not a ‘group’ of poets appearing in the field of poetic 
language with new ideals and programmes, but individual poets, 
who, without knowing about each other, are, however, engaged 
in the same task, namely, that of renewing the language of 
poetry. This unity, of which the poets are as yet scarcely con- 
scious, takes its rise in a rebirth of Greek life and culture, 
different from all previous rebirths of this kind. It is not a matter 
of chance that one of the most important books published 
recently in Germany on questions of culture and politics bears 
the title Der dritte Humanismus, ot that works appear about the 
significance for the present age of the Greek po/s and about the 
classicism of Goethe’s time, in all of which an absolutely new 
attitude towards the ancient world is evident, quite different 
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from that of previous generations in Germany. The phrase 
‘heroic attitude towards life,’ which is much discussed to-day, 
necessitates quite a changed view of the Greeks; in the Greek 
people the ideals of heroism and Ka/skagathia wete really living 
forces, and in the po/is the Greeks gave expression to the political 
idea which reappears to-day in the ‘community of the people, 
(Volksgemeinschaft). In a word the interpretation of Greek life 
and culture is a problem of central importance in present-day 
Germany. It is at this juncture that German poetry receives 
impulses of a decisive nature arising from a study of the austere 
forms of classical lyric poetry. 

The new lines of development have so far become evident in 
the works of three poets of quite different ancestry, Elisabeth 
Langgisser, Josef Weinheber, and Friedrich Georg Jiinger, who 
all belong more or less to the same generation—Weinheber is 
44, Jiinger 39, Elisabeth Langgdsser 37. In their poems the 
ancient world wins a new and deep significance. The ancient 
world becomes what it has not been since the time of Goethe, 
a standard and a guiding star for the poets of our own time. But 
‘ancient world’ means something different to each of the three 
poets, and if one compares the way in which they severally 
interpret the Greek spirit, it becomes clear that their interpreta- 
tions are almost antagonistic, although they are united in their 
common search for guidance in the ancient world. The case of 
Weinheber is the simplest of the three. Weinheber remained 
completely unknown for many years; his first volumes of poems 
achieved no success, and it was only towards the end of 1935 
that the volumes Ade/ und Untergang and Wien wirtlich saddenly 
brought him fame. In 1936 a new collection of poems entitled 
Spate Krone followed. Wien wortlch contains delightful verses, in 
which Weinheber shows himself to be a citizen of Vienna: the 
poems characterize with charm and graceful playfulness the 
special features of the people of his town. But Ade/ und Untergang 
is a book of poems containing odes composed in accordance 
with the strictest rules of form, and in the classical measures won 
for German poetry once and for all by Hélderlin. Weinheber 
defends himself in his essay Gedanken xu meiner Disziplin against 
the idea that German poets adopt Greek verse forms because 
they have assimilated the view of the world accepted by the 
ancients. ‘It is not from a longing for Hellas, not out of human- 
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istic sentiments’—that he writes in a manner like that of the 
ancient classical poets, but because in his opinion there is one 
rule for rhymed verse, namely, that with the rhymed word the 
sentence is at an end. Weinheber scorns ‘enjambement,’ which 
Rilke developed in a very high degree, and he is of the opinion 
that thoughts which demand sentences longer than one line 
ought not to be expressed in rhyme, but only in the ancient 
verse forms. The poet has a perfect right to express his ideas in 
this way, but anyone who studies Weinheber’s poems 
thoroughly, feels that it is not only a matter of poetic form 
which leads him to the verse measures of the Greek ode. For 
what is ‘Greek’ in Weinheber is the idea of proportion: it is not 
his concern to serve transitory aims, to obey the tendency of the 
age, or to give himself up to a life of activity. The task of the 
poet is to contemplate, and to achieve insight, that is to say, to 
create a picture of the world in his poetry, a picture which falls 
to pieces when confronted by the life of action. 
Thm 

ist verhangt der Ruf, die Klage, die Mahnung... 

Ihm befiehlt zu reden die Trauer, um der 

Wiirde Hingang zu weinen; stets und ob auch 

jener Stimm oder Trane 

Kranz in die Finsternis fallt. 
The poet is the prophet; he is full of knowledge, where others 
act blindly. Therefore he is lonely, out of his own being he 
takes those powers which enable him to apply the right standards, 
to think in eternities and not in time. It is the divine task of the 
wae ee which makes Weinheber take up the poetic forms used 

y the Greeks; for the Greeks knew more about the prophetic 

task of the poet than we do to-day. 

The Hellenism of Jiinger is related to that of Weinheber. The 
two small volumes Gedichte (1935) and Der Krieg (1936) contain 
poems in classical metres which are often overburdened with 
words from the Greek. Thus he calls the autumn crocus 
(Herbstzeitlose) ‘the flower of Medea on the coasts of Colchis’ 
(Blume Medeens an kolchischen Ufern). But this strange style, 
so overwhelming in its richness, is not without justification, the 
choice of the words and of the verse forms has a deep signifi- 
cance. Jiinger writes poems in the Greek style, because only the 
austerity of the ancient poetic forms seems appropriate for his 
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great thoughts. And these great thoughts are nothing less than 
the conscious break with tradition. ‘It is time for us to give up 
to the negroes our pride in the name Europeans,’ Jiinger once 
says. His only aim is to be a warrior. He regards only one kind 
of life as worthy of a man: that of the fighter; he knows only one 
virtue: the death-defying obedience of the soldier. A man who 
cuts himself off so fundamentally from everything European in 
the way Jiinger does, finds it impossible to use the conventional 
poetic forms. The elegies of the poet Jiinger are therefore 
modelled by a Greek sense of form, and the reasons are that 
Greece is far away, and that the austerity of the long and short 
syllables in their proper order is a fitting framework for the 
unyielding readiness for death which characterizes the soldier, 
and about which Jiinger’s poems so often speak; it is a far better 
framework than the effeminate poetic forms of western Europe, 
which so often tend to superficiality and playfulness. 

Elisabeth Langgasser draws on quite different sources for the 
Hellenistic elements in her poetry. In contrast to Weinheber and 
Jiinger, who have only written poems and explanatory essays, 
she has produced short stories and novels, e.g., Proserpina, Welt 
eines Kindes, Tryptichon des Teufels, Der Gang durch das Ried, which 
combine a severely masculine style with a tendency towards 
religious meditation. The authoress is named here along with 
Jiinger and Weinheber, because in her Tzerkreisgedichte (1935) she 
has attempted in a curious way to bring the ancient world back 
to life, an attempt which has been much discussed. Elisabeth 
Langgdsser, a pious Catholic, sees the living legacy of ancient 
Greece in the late Hellenistic mystery religions, in which the 
Greek spirit penetrates the Christian church. The old nature gods 
of the mythical religions have been tamed by the church. The- 
Christian church has taken over the lawful inheritance of the 
ancient world, an idea which she expresses in the following way: 
‘Geschépf Salz! Geschépf Biene! ist ihre Sprache und ihr Antike- 
Erlebnis das der Basilika und der romanischen Taufwasser- 
schalen unter welche die panischen Krafte der rohen Natur sich 
biicken.’ (Here we must attempt a translation which is also an 
explanation: Creature salt! creature bee! says the Christian 
church to what the pagans had called demons of nature; and 
the basilika and the romanesque baptismal fonts are religious. 
forms taken over by the Christian church from the ancient: 
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world, e.g. the heathen temples and the sacrificial bowls, in 
which—though subdued by the Christian spirit—the god Pan 
and the other wild nature gods may still be seen.) This way of 
experiencing the ancient world, with its starting point in the 
Christian religion, finds its expression in Elisabeth Langgisser’s 
poems, in which the signs of the zodiac are represented as 
motive forces in nature. For example her poem about Jupiter 
represents him not only as the supreme god of ancient mythology 
but also as the ‘ruler’ in the sign of the zodiac Sagittarius. Thus 
the poem deals with the mythical events bound up with the 
legendary figure of Jupiter, and at the same time describes the 
life in nature from October to November. The poems, therefore, 
bring together the Greek world of gods and spirits, beliefs 
prominent in Christianity, and the idea of an all-pervading 
nature religion. 

Each of these poets approaches the ancient world in a different 
way. Weinheber, although he does not aim at ‘humanism,’ 
strives for the austerity of classical verse forms and for a language 
which will serve to mirror the true proportion of things. Jiinger 
is eager to break with all tradition, but in spite of himself he 
gives expression to tradition in his elegies on death. Elisabeth 
Langgasser seeks a Greek world dominated by Christianity, and 
finds an old mythical religion. It is clear that these three poets 
are all thinking of an ancient world which is different from the 
humanitas discovered by the Renaissance and for so long regarded 
as a precious possession by western Europe; nor is it the Socratic 
idea of ratio, or the Greek idea of the pods. These interpretations, 
measured by customary standards, are un-Greek exorcisms of 
Greek life. 

But perhaps they are also the beginnings of a new con- 
ception of ancient Greece. 
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ROMANTICISM IN GERMANY 
by RALPH TyMMs 


OMANTICISM was an explosion of repressed eccentricity. 

In personal behaviour as in literature the sophisticated 
orthodoxy of the Age of Reason was shattered in every country 
of Europe by the poets of the new movement. But in no other 
land did its half-articulate aspirations thrive so well as on 
German soil. From there it exerted its influence on France and 
England, emphasizing the effect that Biirger’s Lenore, Goethe’s 
Werther and the Faust fragment, and Schiller’s Raber, had 
already made on the sentimentally inclined. Chateaubriand’s 
René and Byron, either in person, or metamorphosed into 
Childe Harold, proclaim their origin with every sigh they heave. 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s Gothic novel and ‘Monk’ Lewis’ Tale of Terror 
exude the atmosphere of early German romanticism; they are 
packed with all the stock-in-trade of Gothicism—ruined castles, 
ghastly moonlight, robber barons and ancestral wraiths. If 
France called the tune in political Jacobinism, Germany was the 
home of the literary sansculottes. Against these powers of 
disruption from across the Rhine, the polite medizvalism of 
Strawberry Hill was as powerless as the threadbare classicism of 
the Directory theatre. Tradition was still too strong in England 
for a revolutionary change in poetic technique, and even the 
malcontents of the second generation remained true to the old 
ways and old masters—Byron to Pope, Shelley to Collins, and 
Keats to Spenser. In France, Romanticism celebrated an easier 
triumph, anomalous in the land of Voltaire where even the 
Revolution was the fulfilment of the doctrines of enlightenment. 
In Germany the effects of romanticism were soon evident in 
the very large number of people who began to produce literature 
of one sort or another. The spell of silence was broken under 
which the country had lain in spiritual lethargy for long enough, 
except for the voices of single poets, lonely prophets of the 
abundance to come. Up to this time modern German literature 
was the work of individuals—Grimmelshausen, Gryphius, 
Lessing, Goethe and Schiller; now literature became, for better 
or worse, a democratic art, and the natural form of expression 
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for a comparatively large number of people. Literary coteries 
were formed in many of the German lands. They were the é/ite 
of the new age of feeling, and they are numerically impressive, 
apart from their personal merits. The history of German 
romanticism resolves itself into an account of these groups with 
an appendix on the outsiders, who happened to include men of 
more considerable genius than any of the initiated—giants 
towering above their contemporaries, who were strangely blind 
to their presence. It remained for later generations to discover 
the greatness of Kleist, Hdélderlin and Grillparzer; and even the 
unregenerate Goethe aroused the romantics’ ire by his mockery 
of their sudden piety, and was banished from their sight, to 
become one of the great outsiders. 

The age preceding romanticism was one of triumphant 
rationalism: of systematic suppression of emotional impulse, for 
like the ideal of perfect form and unity which inspires it, classi- 
cism needs harmony for its very existence, in politics as in 

hilosophy or literature. It is a unity that can only be achieved 
“ restriction and exclusion as Boileau’s doctrines show; though 
the French temperament, which is not complicated by evident 
polarity as the German is, can follow the dictates of unifying 
reason without great difficulty. The German, on the other hand, 
must thwart his emotions, the most powerful force in his 
complex nature, if he is to attain to classical harmony: and this 
he can do only with difficulty and pain. If he heeds the hard 
sayings of his masters—Boileau, Leibniz, Lessing, or the 
Ancients—he must suppress the mysterious and vague qualities 
in his character, and since actually they can never be wholly 
eradicated, he must content himself with the suppression-in- 
semblance dear to the heart of enlightened despots—versed in 
the subtleties of paper reforms. Behind the facade of German 
classicism there consequently lurk incongruous figures, un- 
pleasing to the despot’s eye, and therefore deprived of official 
existence. So feeling lived on in obscurity, only occasionally 
venturing forth, encouraged by Klopstock’s ‘seraphic’ ardours, 
or the burst of youthful exuberance in the ’sixties, when the 
‘Sturm und Drang’ raged over Germany—its productions 
unbalanced and premature, for Rationalism had not yet found its 
logical consummation in the French Revolution. But these 
reactions always died down again, and feeling remained dormant 
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once more until the dawning of better days in the last decade of 
the century, and the appearance of the Berlin pioneers of 
Romanticism. Even when it emerged from obscurity, in the 
‘tragedy of middle-class life,’ or the epistolary novel on the 
Richardson plan, the manifestations of feeling were so far 
dominated by the tyranny of rationalism as to be stylized and 
impersonal. The individual—an invention of the Renaissance, 
and fostered by the licence of the seventeenth century—was 
paradoxically impersonal in the age of reason; there is a 
standardized humanity about the unfortunate heroines of the 
‘comédie laymoyante,’ a conventional uniformity about the 
Richardsonian self-betrayal by letter, that hardly finds an echoing 
chord in the modern reader’s heart. So much has happened 
since Richardson wrote his ‘milk and water’ novels: the romantic 
cult of intimate and often improper confession has intervened: 
the discovery of new appeals to the nerves and erotic centres, 
which marks the chief advance in literary technique in the 
mechanical age. There is a formalism about the eighteenth- 
century literature of feeling which amuses the sophisticated 
reader of to-day; for the third stage in the development of the 
individual—the romantic attempt to identify the intellect with 
the emotions—was yet to come. 

To the romantics all opposites could theoretically be identified 
with one another—pain was voluptuous pleasure; cosmic law 
coincided with personal experience; the rational was equated 
with the irrational; the individual was a compendium of all 
humanity; and more of the kind. Their talents were as rich in 
contrast as their ideas, for they combined boundless imagination 
with a taste for accurate research into learned subjects (August 
Wilhelm Schlegel’s Berlin lectures are justly celebrated; and his 
brother Friedrich composed a number of careful studies On the 
Speech and Wisdom of the Hindus); their passion for exotic and 
historically remote personages and scenes was varied by a gift 
for realistic portraiture, and for accumulating details of everyday 
life; most surprising of all their identifications of opposites was 
the alternation between revolutionary fire-eating, and equally 
passionate advocacy of political repression and religious dogma. 
But for all this, the mystic union between intellect and emotion 
was never consummated: the identities of the two parts were 
incompatible, and remained distinct. Form, the chief preoccupa- 
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tion of the classical mind, the product of the ordered intellect 
working according to rule, and heedless of the stentorian voices 
of temperament or intuition, was denied to the romantics—the 
creatures of impulse and disordered phantasy, of discordant 
passions and chaotic feeling. They found their true form of 
expression in the lyric, and only short stories and loosely con- 
structed novels (which sometimes remained fragments, like 
Novalis’ Heinrich von Ofterdingen) appealed to them. The dramatic 
sense was completely lacking in their character; and the neces- 
sarily careful development of dramatic construction repelled 
them. August Wilhelm Schlegel’s references to the theatre 
reveal a grotesque misapprehension of the whole subject (which 
did not prevent him from translating Shakespeare with faithful 
zeal); but the late romantic ‘fate-dramas’ of Werner and others 
are even more explicit documents of the incapacity of the school 
to grasp the principles of dramatic action. If there is a model for 
Werner, it is the baroque play of love, torture and death— 
Lohenstein’s in particular—which has more of the theatrical 
spectacle, or pantomime, than drama in it. Only the baroque 
heroic attitude has dramatic pathos: and even this is lacking in 
Werner’s productions; in its place is the very modern appeal to 
the nerves. 

Intimacy and self-revelation, variety of scene and mood, were 
the romantic substitutes for classical form and drama; but the 
new literature contained other novel features. For the first time 
humorous narrative became a favoured form: it relied neither on 
the imitative clowning of baroque farce, nor the acerbities of 
rationalism, but on youthful high spirits, and a sense of the 
ridiculous, which have not since been recaptured in Germany. 
Brentano, Arnim, Hoffmann, and Tieck are masters of humorous 
description; and between the pedagogical solemnity of the 
eighteenth century and the doctrinaire worldliness of the nine- 
teenth, there is this hiatus, when extravagant fun reigns. Its most 
characteristic form is that of comic bathos: called by the roman- 
tics ‘irony.’ The exact significance of this phenomenon interested 
them a great deal: Friedrich Schlegel glorified it into ‘divine 
insolence’; at other times he defined it as a form of paradox 
(with the further distinction that everything is paradoxical that 
is good and great!) or declared that it is the ‘mind playing with 
the mind.’ The conception of the all-powerful romantic Ego 
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finding its playmate, its counterpart, only in itself, and expressing 
itself in irony, is arresting; it supports Fichte’s conception of the 
Ego as distinct from the universe, and no part of it; but rather 
as a previously existing force, which is liable to re-shape the 
world by thought and imagination. On the other hand, the 
emphasis which is laid on the paradoxical nature of irony is 
hardly justified: not contrast but identification, as Cysarz sug- 
gests, is the basis of romantic irony, as of romantic theory in 
general. The coincidence of the sublime and the ridiculous in 
the works of the romantics contains a strong element of self- 
mockery which is characteristic of their attitude to life. The 
facility with which the generous mood of emotional sensibility 
was evoked by romantic lyric tempted the poet to destroy his 
own creation with one wanton stroke of the pen—to dismiss the 
nightingales and roses, and the whole atmosphere of passion and 
yearning by the jarring interpolation of a single ironical com- 
ment. The appearance of extraneous characters or incidents often 
supplied the jarring comment: in Tieck’s burlesque fairy-play, 
Puss-in-boots, the artistic illusion is disturbed by the entry of the 
stage-hands and prompter, whose incongruous conversation 
holds up the action (an idea which was borrowed from the 
baroque comedy—as in Gryphius’ version of the Pyramus and 
Thisbe scenes in the Midsummer Night’s Dream). As an identifica- 
tion of sincerity and insincerity the comic hiatus proved a 
dangerous mannerism, and addicts ended by using it to disturb 
their most intimate revelations. The poet’s stereotyped mockery 
of his own enthusiasm was one of the forms which romantic 
self-insufficiency took; like the fatal slackening of the intellect’s 
control over erotic and nervous impulses, it bore the seeds of 
decay within it. Playing with a dangerous weapon, the romantics 
felt the fatal fascination of the forces of disintegration: with 
complete irresponsibility they toyed with this form of irony 
until it needed only the skilful guidance of Henrich Heine to aid 
their suicidal hands. “The child, and the grave-digger of 
romanticism,’ Heine indulged in the mannerism until he brought 
the whole movement to a bad end: his ribald bathos killed the 
fire and fervour of romantic lyric none the less surely for his 
own half-hearted sympathy with romantic ideals. 

Another form taken by romantic irony was the taste for carica- 
ture in literature and art. Hoffmann is the most striking exponent 
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of this effect. The caricature as he makes it is an irreverent 
comment on the original: the flippancy of the observation 
destroys the sober realism of the narrative, and accentuates the 
grotesque and intimate features. Two rival valuations are con- 
trasted: the photographic actuality of visual perception is 
confronted with the burlesque mockery of the imagination. 
The danger that this might develop into still another of the 
suicidal foibles beloved of the movement, is evident in Hoff- 
mann’s work. His own interest in unusual and eccentric people 
became an obsession; as a judge he took particular notice of the 
abnormal personalities he encountered: the essential attraction 
lay in their divergence from the physical or mental norm. There 
are passages in his stories which show him to have been a master 
of sober description, and yet this gift was neglected for the sake 
of indulging the inclination for caricature. His characters have 
the unreality of puppets, the creaking stiffness of painted dolls; 
instead of developing the powers which created his own self- 
portrait (in the musician Kreisler), Hoffmann borrowed the 
technique of Gozzi’s marionette plays and squandered his talents 
in the trivialities of the tale of horror and mystification. Beneath 
the gaudy trappings of his narrative there is the uneasy, un- 
balanced mind of the inebriate and phantast at work. The 
influence of Schubert, who was the prophet of the sub-conscious 
and of the ‘night-side of nature,’ underlies the trivialities of 
Hoffmann’s manner; and as an addict to pathological self- 
expression and to romantic irony, he typifies the morbid nature 
of the whole school. 

In Hoffmann’s work the two extremes of the romantic mind 
—trealism and artificiality—meet and coalesce. In the historical 
sense of the romantics the extremes merge in another form. The 
realistic love of detail which lends a spurious local colour to 
exotic personalities, is a negation of the rationalists’ unhistorical 
methods. The Greeks and Romans of classicist drama were 
dressed in the court-dress of the Age of Enlightenment, and 
behaved and talked accordingly, against a background of 
eighteenth-century interior decoration. The ideal became flesh 
in them—glorified heroes of mythological antiquity, godlike in 
Stature, expounding universal and external passions in the 
accents of exalted propriety, and with gestures serenely humane. 
They are completely remote from base reality. In the words of 
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Noverre, the reformer of the classical ballet, such tragedy obeys 
the rules of perspective, and ‘the petty details are lost in dis- 
tance.” Only the sublime passions remain, typified by the central 
figures of the drama, whose attendant personages are toned 
down to a twilight existence of respectful obscurity. 


In much the same way as the periwigged Ancients spoke 4 


universal language, classicist architects built monuments to 
enlightenment—an ideal unrestricted by locality or time. The 
romantics veered round from this view and their passion for 
realistic local colour coincided with their love of artificiality— 
their talent for imaginative reconstruction. Costume, language, 
style, must all be quaint and strange. Exotic climes and far-off 
ages must suggest unbounded space, in which the romantic soul 
could roam: searching, always searching, for its ‘home’ in 
infinity. Realism and artificiality meet again in the architecture of 
the time. Since the sixties of the eighteenth century, harmless 
enthusiasts had built Gothic ruins and Greek temples with 
painstaking but misguided accuracy: such care was devoted to 
the exact reproduction of individual mozifs that the spirit of the 
whole eluded the reconstructors’ skill. Houses must be inter- 
esting and suggestive to the imagination: above all they should 
be different to what they would normally be, if they were to be 
built for the sake of beauty, or comfort, or usefulness alone. 
The craze for the period-piece was upon Europe: artificiality 
prevailed over realism, as it had in Hoffmann’s caricatures, and 
like deliberate parodies of the originals, Greek and Gothic 
edifices sprang up to order. The new ‘Greekness’ had been 
introduced to Western Europe a generation before by the 
raptures of the zsthete Winckelmann—a renegade from Dresden 
rococo. Now it became the official style of the Napoleonic Age 
on the Continent, and Greek lyres and laurel wreaths were the 
distinguishing features of Empire dric-a-brac; while Gothicism 
had to wait its time before it became more than a personal 
eccentricity, and inherited the stamp of approved respectability 
as the only seemly style for churches and town-halls. Universal- 
ism died with the age of reason; differentiation was the ruling 
principle: houses which were not entirely rebuilt in the new 
mode were given a veneer of Greek pediment, or light-heartedly 
garnished with Gothic turrets and battlements. The shadow of 
the ‘improver’ lay darkly over Europe, and many a country 
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gentleman transformed his regular avenue of trees into a Gothic 
forest by promiscuous replanting; or turned his trim lawn into 
Miss Austen’s ‘prettyish kind of a little wilderness.’ 

In clothes and manners the romantics introduced correspon- 
ding innovations. The extremes of artificiality and realism that 
could not be reconciled simultaneously, were favoured succes- 
sively; and the sombre habits of the machine age were only 
adopted after the fashion for revolutionary exaggerations had 
died. It was as if Europe decked itself out in the finery of the 
incroyables for a last frolic, before the dowdy respectability of 
Utilitarianism established itself irrevocably. Germany’s political 
chaos favoured extreme measures, and shook the stability of the 
traditional ways of life: the younger generation was intoxicated 
by the licence of the new dispensation, and for all the anxiety 
which the war brought with it, there was a foundation of 
irresponsibility for the literature of the time. But Germany has 
always been a mercurial land of extremes, and its reaction to 
revolutionary lawlessness was correspondingly abrupt. Long 
before the rest of Europe settled down under the repressive rule 
of Metternich and Sedlnitzsky—the policemen of the Holy 
Alliance—and orthodoxy in politics and religion was the order 
of the day, the German romantics renounced their religious 
free-thinking and embraced the tenets of the Catholic church; 
not from susceptibility to its picturesque appeal alone, but from 
a tardy sense of the need for firm boundaries to their otherwise 
illimitable thought. The muse was brought down to earth after 
its roamings in infinity. Political legitimacy followed in due 
course, and the old firebrands of the revolution, who had 
danced round the tree of liberty in the Year One, bowed to 
authority at last. Like all reformed rakes, they vied with each 
other in bigotry: no zeal was greater than theirs in supporting 
the spiritual strait jacket of reaction. Foremostin this movement 
back to dogma were the Schlegels, but Brentano exceeded even 
their extravagant fervour. With the new restrictions he volun- 
tarily laid on his wayward genius, he condemned it to complete 
inaction, and from that time forward he produced no literary 
work of value. Six years of his life were spent in rapt contempla- 
tion at the bedside of a stigmatized nun; he enthusiastically 
tecorded her most trivial observations and published them. His 
last years were passed in a condition of religious mania. 
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As the older romantics became orthodox, it was left to one 
or two of the younger poets to protest against the gathering 
gloom of official respectability. The Byronic hero, a combination 
of Don Juan and Hamlet, appeared in Germany as the pretender 
to the romantic heritage. This race of interesting young poets 
—the sensual mystics, the spiritually-minded libertines—flour- 
ished for a short time, but passed away with Lenau, the Swabians’ 
Hungarian protégé (a poéte maudit, and like his contemporary 
Paganini, a man of picturesquely mysterious antecedents). All 
that was left of romanticism was a suggestion of disreputable 
Bohemianism that clung to the word through the remaining 
years of the century; but though rejected in name, its doctrines 
had malignant after-effects. The artificiality which distinguished 
sO many romantic productions contained the germ of artistic 
disease. As the cult of the machine set in, a blight fell upon art, 
and in particular upon architecture. The new legislators of 
Parnassus were the industrialist’s artisans, and they turned 
impotently to romantic pseudo-Gothicism for their models, 
Incapable of artistic creation themselves, they looked back to 
the preceding age as a store-house of inspiration, but by modi- 
fying, degraded what little spontaneous grace there was in their 
borrowings. The mildewed patina of the bogus period-piece 
settled upon the nineteenth century; blind to the potential beauty 
of the machine, its slaves screened it off with their shoddy imita- 
tive work. Literature and music lent their idioms less easily to 
prostitution by the new vulgarity. In Germany there were at 
least dramatists of Hebbel and Biichner’s stature; and in music, 
Brahms, to check the decadence. But with few exceptions the 
age of pessimism—without ideals or culture of its own—could 
only borrow the obsolete forms left over from the preceding 
period; and if anything can bring grave discredit to the romantic 
movement, it is the use to which its ideas were put by the 
succeeding generations, and which brought to maturity their 
latent corruption. 

The romantic attempt to reconcile the two extremes of the 
German mind—intellect and emotion—failed miserably; and in 
the course of the experiment idealism was irreparably weakened 
by the licence which was allowed to the senses and irrational 
impulses. The way was open to the cultural nihilism of trium- 
phant physical science, and Darwinism; the bankruptcy of ideals 
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resulted in the chaotic doctrines of liberal capitalism and Marxian 
dialectical materialism. 

The cultural degeneration of Western Europe dates back to 
the fall of romanticism (and with it the fall of the ideal), and only 
when idealism is restored to its old commanding position, and 
the biological materialism of industrial mass-psychology is 
ousted from the place it has usurped, can European civilization 
revive once more. It was romantic doctrines which brought 
idealism to a bad end, but it was also romanticism which was its 
last protagonist. Dogmatic idealism was Germany’s greatest 
contribution to European culture, and it may be her destiny to 
restore what was once so lightly destroyed. German individual- 
ism may then re-emerge, when the impersonal forces of the 
mechanical age have ceased to forbid it. 








FROM THE POEMS OF STEFAN GEORGE 
Translated by E. TaLBot Ponsonsy! 


VIGIL (SPORENWACHE) 


HE candles in the chapel quiver. he 

The noble youth keeps lonely watch within 
At altar steps according to decree 
‘By morrows dawning brightness I shall be 
Received by all the solemn pomp and din 


To knighthood by one stroke electorate: 
After the song of childhoods longing stilled 
My arms and spur to service dedicate 

To war upon an honest battlefield. 


And I must gird me worthy when I kneel- 
To consecrate my still unsullied sword 
Before Gods canopy and holy Meal- 

The witness of the true heroic word:’ 


There lay his forbear in gray marble moulded: 
The slender flowered vaulting overhead: 

His rigid fingers trustingly enfolded- 

Across his breast a banner nobly spread- 


His vision by his helmet half concealed— 

With wings outstretched a cherub holds displayed 
Above his head the ancestral arms and shield- 
Across an empty field the flaming blade. 


The youth beseeches Him above for grace 
And breaks the narrow frame of formal prayer 
His hands devoutly pressed before his face: 
Then all unnoticed from the hidden lair 

Of thought an earthly form found place. 


1 By kind permission of Herr Georg Bondi, Berlin, and Dr. Robert Boehringer, Geneva. 
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‘In the old garden by the rosemary 

She stood: far more a simple child than maid- 
And in her hair shone golden snowflakes free 
Her flowing mantle was with stars arrayed’ 


A shudder passes through him: he tries frightened 
To ward temptations image from his eyes: 

He grips his tossing locks with fingers tightened 
Makes the strong sign from which all evil flies- 


Across his cheeks a flush stabs red and warm: 
The candles meet him there still straightly shining: 
He sees upon the Virgins breast reclining 


The World Redeemer open wide his arm. 


‘In thy one army will I ever serve 

There shall no other striving in me live: 

My life henceforth be thine without reserve: 
When at the last thou findst me weak forgive’ 


From the high altars white enshrouded cave 
There flew a mystic angel host about: 

It swept by distant organs holy shout 

The Deads repose the purpose of the Brave 
Clear through the chapels stillness echoing out. 


PRIMITIVE SCENE (URLANDSCHAFT) 


ROM the dark firs an eagle joined the blue 

And from the glade beneath there came forth two 
Gray wolves: lapped quickly from the stagnant pond 
Stood stiff at watch and drove their whelps beyond. 


Then from the needles glossy carpet stole 

A herd of deer left shy the water hole 

Back to the wooded night: one hid behind 
Awaiting death and shunning all his kind. 
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Here the lush grass had never felt the scythe 

Yet trees lay felled: the trace of arms more lithe: 
Beneath there stretched the break of furrowed toil 
Where in the fertile scent of virgin soil 


And in the white suns sharp midday caress 
Glad in the field with labour new to bless 
Patriarch dug matriarch sowed 

Feeding the fate of a whole nations road. 

















CHRONICLE 
by THe Eprror 


German Lectures in London 


R. HANS GRIMM lectured in London and elsewhere 
during October on ‘Wie ich den Englander sehe.’ It was 
largely an elaboration of the theme propounded in the last 
number of German Life and Letters urging collaboration, political 
and cultural between the Nordic races on the ground of their 
common heritage. A more accurate title of the lecture would 
have been “Wie ich den Englander sehen méchte,’ for we in 
England are not yet prepared to seek spiritual and moral salva- 
tion from the Baltic alone to the exclusion of other sources. 
The Romans may not have left much trace of their four hundred 
years of occupation of this island, but the Normans once and for 
all brought us within the pale of the Latin culture of the 
Mediterranean and away from our Germanic ancestry. ‘Hoch- 
wertigkeit,’ a consciousness of moral and spiritual values, does. 
not seem to us a prerogative of the Germanic race (even Dr. 
Grimm was inclined to attribute merit to the Japanese Samurai!) 
nor is “Vermassung,’ the reduction to mass mentality, the mis- 
fortune of Bolshevism alone. To the English observer it has 
always seemed one of the dangers inherent in the very philosophy 
of the totalitarian state. 

In contrast with Dr. Grimm’s frankly political theme Pro- 
fessor Hermann Schneider of Tiibingen dedicated his three 
lectures to the purely literary discussion of the Germanische 
Gétterdichtung. He made no exaggerated claims for its 
special antiquity and recognized the paucity of its monuments 
and its partial dependence on the common basis of European 
tradition. But he drew a fascinating picture of a poetical theme 
which has become an artistic reality to modern Germany, 
but which for us in England only lingers in a few relics like our 
names for the days of the week. His brilliant delivery and com- 
plete command of the subject produced in his audience a sense of 
harmonious sympathy with the lecturer and his theme which 
was admirably reflected in the closing words of the course: 
‘Ich hoffe, dass Sie mich verstanden haben, nicht nur dem Inhalt 
nach, sondern noch mehr in dem Sinne, in dem wir wissen, dass 
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von ‘“‘verstehen”? die Worte “* Verstandnis’”? und “Verstandi- 
gung”’ kommen.’ 


Wilhelm Schafer (born January 20, 1868) 


Wilhelm Schiffer, like Stefan George, is a child of the Rhine- 
land and his best work is inspired by the ancient tradition of this 
great river. His most fertile years were spent at Diisseldorf 
where, at the beginning of the century, he edited a journal, Die 
R heinlande, devoted to the artistic treasures of this ‘main artery of 
German life’. It was here that he wrote the most successful 
of his short stories the Amekdoten, which have been appearing 
since 1908. It is an attempt to present the pageant of German 
life from the significant episodes in the lives of famous and 
unknown Germans, ranging from the great Frederick or Bee- 
thoven to the humble performer in a travelling circus or the 
passenger in an express train. It was his aim to recapture the 
eternal values inherent in a racially-determined and nationally- 
minded community. “Only the people’, he writes, anticipating by 
some decades the pronouncements of National Socialism, ‘can 
produce culture, that is, give such form to the absolute that it 
shall determine our destiny.’ For his model he went back to the 
Rhenish story-teller of 100 years ago, Johann Peter Hebel, to 
whose masterly realism and roguish humour he pays a well- 
deserved tribute. There is, perhaps, in Wilhelm Schafer, though 
he would scarcely admit it, something of Hebel’s didacticism 
(Schafer was not a schoolmaster for nothing!) which comes out 
especially in Drezzehn Biicher der deutschen Seele (1922). It is a brave 
profession of faith in the German people written at a time when 
the future seemed dark and hopeless; it is, in addition, an exhotta- 
tion to his countrymen to be steadfast in their attachment to 
blood and soil: ‘Everything that you are on earth you have 
become by virtue solely of your membership of the nation.’ The 
Dreizehn Biicher are a poetic history of the Germans, from the 
mythical time of the gods down to the realism of post-war 
years, as reflected in the lives of its sons and pregnant with the 
fate of the nation. The book is prophetic of the revival of national 
feeling which was to find its culmination in 1933. 

Schafer is a political poet in the sense that it was his chief aim 
to awaken national feeling and to restore to the Germans theit 
self-respect in the face of the disesteem with which they were 
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universally regarded after the War. Like Binding he took up 
the gibe of Romain Rolland that Germans had reverted to the 
obscurantism of the Middle Ages. “Would that they might!’ he 
answers in Der deutsche Rickfall ins Mittelalter, for they would 
learn a lesson of love and loyalty and the conviction that a man’s 
life belongs to his fellows. 

The non-German will, no doubt, prefer to turn from this 
political confession to the purely poetical inspiration of the 
Rheinsagen of 1914 in which the rich material of legend connected 
with the father of German rivers has been given the perfect form 
of simple prose narrative. For Schafer a popular legend repre- 
sents the highest expression of the national soul and is destined 
(as he avers of Grimm’s M4rchen) to replace the Jewish Bible in 
the affections of the people. Schafer is also the author of several 
historical novels based on the lives of great German characters: 
Der Lebenstag eines Menschenfreundes (a story of the Swiss peda- 
gogue, Pestalozzi) (1915); Winckelmanns Ende (1925); Hélderlins 
Einkehr (1925) and, the one to whom he feels most closely drawn, 
Huldreich Zwingli. Ein deutsches Volksbuch (1926). A modernization 
and abridgement of the Nibelungenlied, Das Lied von Kriembilds 
Not (1923) testifies to his enthusiasm for the Germanic past. 
The only work of any compass on Schafer is by Franz Stuckert, 
1935. A book of birthday greetings, Bekemtnis zu W.S. was issued 
by Langen-Miiller in 1928. A Letter to the Ouakers reprinted from 
the Frankfurter Zeitung of July 11, 1920, specifies his religious 
beliefs. An insight into his career is afforded by his Lebens- 
abriss and the various introductions to his works, which 
have appeared mostly with Langen Miiller in Munich. Among 
his most recent books may be mentioned Amkermanns Tristan 
(Novelle) 1936; Wendekreis neuer Anekdoten, 1937; Meine Eltern, 


1937. 


Stefan George 


The emotional reaction to the first revolutionary years which 
induced Hans Naumann to dedicate his book Wandlung und 
Erfillung to ‘dem Fithrer und dem Dichter’, i.e. to Hitler and 
George, has now abated, and it is possible to consider the poet at 
least in a more objective light. As Werner Milch shows in his 
article in the present number of this journal George stands at the 
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end rather than at the beginning of an age, and the exaggerated 
claims which have been made for him as the prophet of a new 
world, especially since the publication of his last collected poems, 
Das neue Reich, will not bear strict investigation. It was inevitable 
for one so conscious of the artist’s segregation from the great 
mass of the people that his poetry could never have had a wide 
message, try though he might under the influence of the war to 
imbue it with the consciousness of impending change which, in 
Nietzsche’s sense, should usher in the “Vollwerden des ewigen 
Menschen’. And yet there is no doubt of the permanent aspect 
of much of his work: his lofty conception of poetry as ‘a solemn 
liturgical service to God’, his command of the tonal and rhyth- 
mical qualities of language, his innate sense for form and his 
worship of beauty endow his best work with a magical content 
and dithyrambic perfection which German poetry had not 
known since the days of Hdlderlin. The assertion of Gundolf 
(who as an associate of the aesthetic circle of the B/atter fir die 
Kunst stood very close to him) that George was able by sheer 
intuition to capture the mystic essence of the Middle Ages, when 
even the medieval poets themselves had only rendered its social 
conventions, is certainly exaggerated, but the poem from the 
Sagen und Sange which we print in an English translation is an 
admirable reflection of the creative reverence with which he 
approached his subject; whilst the second example from Teppich 
des Lebens, Urlandschaft, is a good example of his ability to evoke 
a scene of symbolic grandeur which recalls the mystic romanti- 
cism of a Bécklin picture. A selection in English from his poems 
was made by Cyril Scott (Elkin Matthews) in 1910, but he is 
still far from being as well known in this country as he deserves. 
H. Benrath has written a critical introduction in French with 
illustrative translations (Paris, 1936). The ‘“Gesammtausgabe’ of 
his works has been published by Georg Bondi in Berlin in 
eighteen volumes. The appreciation of F. Gundolf, George, 
Berlin, 1920, is valuable as the work of one who was in full 
sympathy with his aims; even more important is Fr. Wolters, 
George und die Blatter fir die Ksnst, Berlin, Bondi, 1930. A 
recent work from the same school of criticism is by Ernst 
Morwitz, Die Dichtung Stefan Georges, Berlin, 1934. Since the 
poet’s death in 1933, a voluminous academic ‘literature’ has 
appeared which is listed in the latest volumes of The Year’s Work 
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in Modern Languages. There is no critical appreciation in English 
apart from a short essay in I'he Contemporary Review of June 1935. 


German at Oxford 


On December 11, a dinner was held in Queen’s College in 
honour of Professor H. G. Fiedler who has retired from the 
chair of German, of which he was the first occupant and which 
he has filled for just over thirty years. Professor Fiedler is the 
last of that devoted band of pioneers: Breul of Cambridge, 
Schlapp of Edinburgh (still happily with us), Priebsch and 
Robertson of London, who introduced and organized the 
academic study of German in our universities.1 It must be a 
source of great gratification to him that these tireless efforts 
have come to fruition in the substantial volume of German 
Studies presented to him by his friends and colleagues in com- 
memoration of his seventy-fifth birthday. It was appropriate 
that the professorship of German in Oxford should have been 
attached permanently to Queen’s, the College founded under 
the auspices of Edward III’s great consort, the Lady Philippa of 
Hainault, the mother of the Black Prince, from whom her son 
derived his second motto ‘houmoud’ still preserved in the 
inscription over his tomb in Canterbury Cathedral.? The Flem- 
ings long passed as the paragons of German chivalry and ‘hoher 
muot’ represents that attitude of mind which knows that life is 
good and a precious gift to be enjoyed by reason of the en- 
hanced fullness of personality which it implies. No one has so 
consistently and emphatically afhrmed his conviction that litera- 
ture is not merely a discipline of the mind but, above all, a joy 
of the spirit, as Professor Fiedler has done. 

Professor Fiedler will go down to posterity as the second 
founder of the Taylor Institution, and it must be with the 
consciousness of a great work well done that he surveys the 
noble addition to the buildings in St. Giles for which he is 
primarily responsible. 

History repeats itself and Carlyle, could he take a survey of 
the activity of modern languages in our universities, might well 

1On Modern Languages at Oxford see the interesting book by one of their greatest 
supporters, the late Sir Charles Firth (Humphrey Milford, 1929). We in London were 
ortunate in possessing a chair of German from the foundation of the university in 1828. 


*Cf. the brochure published by Sir Israel Gollancz, Ich Dene. Some observations on a manu- 
script of the Life and Feats of Arms of Edward Prince of Wales. London, Geo. W. Jones, 1921. 
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report to Goethe to-day in much the same strain as he did a 
hundred years ago: “It will gratify you to learn,’ he wrote on 
December 22, 1829, ‘that a knowledge and appreciation of 
Foreign, especially of German, Literature, is spreading with 
increased rapidity over the domains of the English tongue. . . . 
I have heard lately that even in our two English universities, 
which have all along been regarded as the strongholds of Insular 
pride and prejudice, there is a strange stir in this matter.’ Goethe 
reprinted this letter in the Preface he wrote for Carlyle’s Leben 
Schiller’s (1830) with the significant addition: ‘I am convinced 
that, as German literature with its ethical and aesthetic contents 
spreads through the three nations of Britain, it will create a 
peaceful community of lovers of German who will be united 
not only in harmony, among themselves but, through this bond 
of sympathy, with a fourth nation so closely related to their 
own.’ 


The Hanseatic Scholarships 

It was with a similar confident hope of furthering ‘closer 
relations and understanding between the German and British 
peoples’ that a leading Hamburg merchant has founded a number 
of scholarships and prizes. His generous gift was also intended 
as an expression of gratitude for the benefactions enjoyed by 
German students under the will of Cecil Rhodes. The British 
prize was awarded in the first instance to Dr. Vaughan Williams, 
and an English scholar from Oxford is already in residence in 
Hamburg. These scholarships should make a special appeal to 
the Germanisten of our universities who are thus afforded the 
opportunity ‘of obtaining a thorough knowledge of German 
learning, culture and national life.’ Further awards will be made 
during the course of 1938, and particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary to the British Committee of the Trust, Professor 
H. G. Fiedler, The Lane House, Norham Road, Oxford. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
HistoricaL dy G. P. Goocn. 


Dr. Kurt von Schuschnigg, Dreimal Oesterreich, Wien, Friedrich 
Beck, 1937. S.10.50. 

The three periods described by the Austrian Chancellor are the end 
of the Monarchy, the Seipel era, and the new Dollfuss-Austria of 
which he is the champion. The author’s ideal is a Christian state, 
neither democratic nor Fascist. 


Karl Brandi, Kasser Kar/ V, Miinchen, F. Bruckmann Verlag, 
1937. M.12.50. 

The first adequate and authoritative portrait of the great Emperor, 
based on a mass of new material. The distinguished G6ttingen pro- 
fessor has devoted his life to this period. The book is enriched by maps 
and illustrations. 

Sir Frederick Maurice, Ha/dane 1856-1915. Faber and Faber, 
1937. 18s. 

shown is never far away in this admirable narrative of the man 
who studied under Lotze at GOttingen, who translated Schopenhauer 
and studied Hegel, who visited Berlin officially in 1906 and 1912, and 
who prepared the British army for the ordeal of the world war. 


M. Margaret Ball, Post-War German-Austrian Relations. The 
Anschluss Movement, 1918-1936, Stanford University and Oxford 
University Press. 1937. 18s. 

The first comprehensive survey of the movement for union, from 
the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Empire to the Pact of July 1936. 
An excellent bibliography adds to the value of a very useful and 
scholarly work. 


Stephen H. Roberts, The House that Hitler built, Methuen, 1937. 
12s. 6d. 

The author, an Australian professor of History, describes him- 
self as a democratic individualist, and dislikes the totalitarian regime. 
But he strives to understand even where he cannot approve, and he 
supplies a mass of important and up-to-date material. The book has 
been banned in Germany. 

Robert A. Brady, The Spirit and Structure of German Fascism, 
Gollancz. 1937. 12s. 6d. 

The American professor has collected much valuable information, 
but the book is vitiated by its doctrinaire Marxist interpretation of the 
Nazi movement as a metre variety of the capitalism which he detests. 
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Arnold Zweig, Insulted and Exiled. Translated by E. and C. 
Paul, John Miles, 1937. 1os. 6d. 


An eloquent and persuasive counterblast by the distinguished author ™ | © 
of The Case of Sergeant Grischa to the anti-Semitism of the Third Reich, | 
brilliantly reasoned and well documented. The Jews were supreme 
in post-War years, he claims, because their achievements were out of all 
proportion to their numbers. The book, the German text of which 
appeared four years ago, should be read as a counterpoise to the 
opposite thesis of W. Stapel, Die /iterarische Vorherrschaft der Juden in 
Deutschland 1918 bis 1933, Hamburg, 1935. 


Sven Hedin, Germany and World Peace. ‘Translated by G. Griffin, 
Hutchinson, 1937. 15s. 


The famous Swedish explorer who, during the War, was an ardent 
pro-German draws a favourable picture based on prolonged personal 
observation of Nazi Germany for whose solid achievements in the 
internal field he is full of admiration. He accepts most of its ideological — 
catch-words at their face value and, although himself of part Jewish 
ancestry, even condones the treatment of the Jews. But even such mild 
criticism of the regime as he permits himself has caused the German 
version to be banned in Germany. 

E. Kohn-Bramstedt, Aristocracy and the Middle-Classes in Ger- 
many. Social Types in German Literature, 1830-1900. With a 
foreword by G. P. Gooch, P. S. King and Son, 1937. 15s. 

A valuable sociological study of equal significance for the political 
and literary history of the nineteenth century in Germany. The evolu- 
tion of classes and their outlook is illustrated from the novel, the 
family-journal and other widely-read sources. 


The Editor much regrets that, owing to pressure of space, the 
Literary Notes must be held over until the next number. 


MSS. and books for review (preferably after previous enquiry) 
should be sent to Professor L. A. Willoughby, University College, 
London, W.C.1; subscriptions and al] business communications to Mr. 
Basil Blackwell, 49 Broad Street, Oxford. 











